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NEW NOTE IN BAKERY FLOUR .--> 


SOUNDING ANOTHER 


Pillsbury brings 
you Ready-Blended © 
Flour...for Blended 


Wheat Bread 

















Here comes another new Pillsbury product to save you time and trouble! 


It’s PILLSBURY’S BALANCED BLEND... WHAT “BALANCED BLEND” DOES FOR YOU 


IT SIMPLIFIES PRODUCTION. You don’t have to blend the flours yourself—don’t 
full-flavored whole wheat flour and have to experiment to get a properly balanced blend. 

IT GIVES YOU FINE BREAD. You get loaves of large volume, even grain, pleas- 
strong wheat flour ready-blended— ing texture ... with the fresh, full, rich wheat flavor for which Pillsbury’s 

iy Whole Wheat Flours are noted. 
precision-blended—balance-blended ITS PERFORMANCE NEVER VARIES. It’s made under laboratory control, and its 
aes A baking quality is constantly checked by actual baking tests. 

...anewshortcutin makingcustom- i works IN YOUR OWN FORMULAS. You can, for example, use the kind and 

quantity of sweetening you choose. With this reliable basic blend as a founda- 


ct -winning blended wheat bread. tion, you can even add more whole wheat flour or wheat flour if you wish to 
make a darker or lighter bread. 


en 
” 


SO HERE IT IS—ready to help you turn out 
uniformly fine blended wheat bread, rolls, etc., 
with minimum work and fuss. Ask the nearest 
Pillsbury man or ask your jobber about Pills- 
bury’s Balanced Blend! 


PILLSBURY'S 


BALANCED BLEND 


Whole Wheat Flour and Wheat Flour Ready-blended 





PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. 8. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 























Give Your Plant 
a Head Start 
With Jones-Hettelsater Planning 





Buitaing a new plant? Planning to modern- 
ize your present facilities to meet competition? 


Then Jones-Hettelsater engineers can be helpful 
to you with sound and stimulating ideas on economy 


of operation and flexibility of layout. 


For 26 years, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have 
been planning and building for the grain, flour, feed 
and cereal industries. We are experts in that field. 
Our competent counsel will provide the foresight 
needed to protect you in building efficiently and 
planning wisely. 


It takes a heap of experienced planning to at- 
tain real plant efficiency. Jones-Hettelsater engineers 
can give you that kind of help. 





J ONES [Soe gee a Compan ) 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN | 











—better bakery flours— 








The real baking values of these fine flours will be doubly 
apparent to bakers under the new government extraction 
requirements. For their superior properties are based on 
selection of fine country run wheats of the best baking 
character, plus scientific milling technique. That's a combi- 


nation that cannot be surpassed at any milling extraction 


‘level. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS Co: 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















“Dependable’’ 


For nearly half 
a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
be positive your heating FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 1500 Cwt. Daily 
Write for free booklet 
“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” 
RED WING FLOUR 


MILL MUTUAL F : RE P REVENTION BUREAU Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


ae eee Se eee. & See THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
































Prepared to give you the best of service on 
preference and supply certificates 


Wo 
Ben 

yRane. <a Po @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 1 
F. L. ROSENBURY, sadeiiblipsPreesures established good reputation and a cay 

A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer z present experienced management. 

J. L. YOUNG that 
: whe 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. } <i 
Will 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI clot 
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Women appreciate the ease with which brands printed with 
Bemis Washout Inks disappear from bags in one washing, 
leaving no tell-tale blemishes. They remember the brands 
that disappear almost like magic without hard rubbing. And 
when they buy again, they call for the brands they know 


will wash out of bags easily and leave a valuable bonus of 


cloth, * Instructions for washing out inks are printed on 
most bags. ¢ Call your Bemis representative. 


When its Printed with 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 


Wn 


BEMIS BAGS 
ss 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston + Brooklyn 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell - Houston « Indianapolis » Kansas 
City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis « Minn- 
eapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City » Omaha « Orlando 
Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis ¢ Salina 
Salt Lake City - San Francisco « Seattle » Wichita 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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Anderson Says Agriculture Department 
and Exchanges Think Alike on Markets 


CAME here without my armored 
I horse, shining shield, trusty 

sword, or other appurtenances 
for combat. No one can joust with 
another when the two are riding in 
the same direction. And I judge from 
the aims—and the very existence of 
this association — that we are going 
in the same direction. Our aim—the 
aim of your association and the De- 
partment of Agriculture—should be, 


and I am sure is, to keep the com- 
modity futures markets of this coun- 
try in condition to serve as efficient 
tools in marketing. 

The fact that seven leading com- 
modity exchanges have formed this 
association, and have vested in it im- 
portant governing powers, constitutes 
recognition by the exchanges that 
they should and intend to serve the 
public interest. The selection of my 





/ 


good friend, Sam Jackson, as the gov- 
ernor of the association is real evi- 
dence that the members mean busi- 
ness; that they are sincere in their 
public interest objectives. 

This move by the commodity ex- 
changes might well become a pattern 
for other businessmen who seek to 
forward the cause of free enterprise 
by greater service in the public in- 
terest. There is no limitation on free- 





NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article is the text of an address by 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, at the recent dinner o; 
the National Association of Com. 
modity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc., at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





dom to serve the public interest. Lim- 
itation of freedom in_ enterprise 
comes when the so-called freedom 
has been used to exploit or to thwart 
the public interest. The alternative 
to increasing government is decreas- 
ing need for government. 

Before there was a Commodity Fx- 
change Act or it predecessor, the 
Grain Futures Act, there was a pub- 
lic need. From away back in Biblical 
times we have a story about the 
plight of the ancient Egyptians when 
Joseph had a corner on the wheat 
market. You remember the quota- 
tion from Genesis: “. . . all the Egyp- 
tians came unto Joseph and said, give 
us bread; for why should we die in 
thy presence? For our money fail- 
eth.” At any rate, in this country 
some people wanted to do away with 
futures trading altogether. Some 
looked upon it as merely a form of 
gambling. Others looked at the price 
fluctuations that were reported from 
the exchanges and thought they saw 
sordid schemes to keep the producer 
from getting his just returns. 

However, the legislation that Con- 
gress developed recognized that the 
trouble did not lie in futures trading 
itself but rather in how the trading 
was sometimes carried out. Congress 
set out to do almost exactly the same 
thing, fundamentally, that you mem- 
bers of the association are undertak- 


ing to do: to preserve futures trad-’ 


ing as a useful instrument in the 
process of marketing, to help it serve 
the publie interest, to protect it 
against the kind of practices that 
would eventually destroy it. I can 
assure you that the Department of 
Agriculture, administering this act, 
welcomes your teamwork and much 


, prefers voluntary compliance to en- 
forcement. 


A law in the public in- 
terest is no substitute for public 
spiritedness itself. : 
Now, public spirit may be defined 
in many ways. Certainly it includes 
the effort to keep trading fair and 


honest. But it is not necessarily 
limited to that. I don’t believe you 
so limit it. Futures trading is not 


an end in itself. It is a means to an 
end. It is a part of our marketing 
system, one of the many links be- 
tween the producer and the consum- 
er. Its symbols may be prices on a 
blackboard but its fundamental pur- 
pose—the fundamental purpose of all 
marketing—is to meet the material 
wants and needs of the people. 

A dealer on the floor of the ex- 
change may be dealing directly in 
dollars and wheat, but he is dealing 
indirectly with the health and wel- 
fare of people. 

This direct tie between commodity 
exchange operations and the welfare 
of the people is the basis not only for 
administration of the Commodity /x- 
change Act, but also for general co- 
operation between the exchanges «nd 
the Department of Agriculture. 

At times in the past—with only 
general, and not specific, authority 
under the act—we have asked par- 
ticular exchanges to stop or limit fu- 
tures trading in a commodity before 


_ the maturity of the particular future. 


The department has had fine co-op- 
eration in such matters, the ¢x- 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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i ER Pere Ft R’ SINE .™ q . : 
= a on — Ff 41 Page’s fine flours will continue 
to show the same quality lead- 


ership under the new govern- 


ment flour milling regulations.47 


_ Cfor more than 45 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. — 
Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” sah mes Pee e ee ene 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES J F IMBS M I LLI NG C ST. LOUIS, 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES . ‘ m MO 
Chicago Columbus = Nexon et 

St. Louis Portland Kanses Cit Porliann” Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


—— Vancouver, B. ©. DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


Toledo Buffalo W 

















You can’t get short extraction flours these 
days because of government restrictions. 
But here’s one thing you can bank on—the 
POLAR BEAR flour you get today will have 
the same margin of extra quality over ordi- 
nary flours that has made POLAR BEAR 
the favorite of countless buyers since it was 


first milled nearly half a century ago. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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yy. . government prohibition of 
short extraction flours, quality is 
still the keynote in the production of 
ISMERTA. 


You can place your trust in ISMERTA 
...» not only because it is milled from 
wheats of better baking qualities .. . 
but also because it is produced by 
master craftsmen who know how to 
get the best out of these wheats under 
any milling system. 


This firm foundation for ISMERTA 
quality means much to any flour 
buyer today. 


= 


SMERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Farm Wheat Sales Worry Officials — 





Wheat for Seed Use 
Released from 
“Excess” Category : 


Washington, D. C.—Regional offices 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. have 
been given the following instructions 
concerning seed wheat by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

“Relative to sales of wheat for seed 
by country shippers. A country ship- 
per or merchandiser may sell any ex- 
cess wheat he has during the week 
to a purchaser who states he intends 
to use it for seed without authoriza- 
tion under WFO 144. You are au- 
thorized to release any excess wheat 
which may be offered to you at the 
end of the week upon proper request 
from a country shipper or merchan- 
diser that he needs it for sales to 
purchasers who state that it is in- 
tended to be used as seed.” 

Another ruling involving WFO 144 
makes preference certificates negoti- 
able documents as far as merchan- 
disers are concerned. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has written its re- 
gional offices as follows: 

“Without losing its force and effect, 
a preference order may be used, in 
copy or copies attached to a mer- 
chandisers’ certificate, in obtaining 
supplies of wheat not in excess of the 
quantity stated in the preference or- 
der.” 

¥ ¥ 
Truck Purchases Simplified 

A new and simplified buying pro- 
cedure has been announced for mill- 
ers who customarily purchase wheat 
trucked from elevators, the Millers 


National Federation reports. These 
millers may now estimate the amount 
of such wheat they. will receive for 
two weeks and issue a supply certifi- 
cate for it under paragraph (k) of 
WFO 144, specifying the amount of 
wheat and the period covered. It is 
not necessary to furnish a_ sup- 
plier’s name, but the certificate must 
show that it applies only to wheat 
trucked from merchandisers or coun- 
try shippers. The amount of wheat 
requested must not bring the mill’s 
(Continued on page - 33.) 





APRIL-MAY-JUNE COMMITMENTS 
HINGE ON FLOW FROM COUNTRY 


Northwest Railroads Report More Boxcars Than Orders 
—Speculations. Still Center on Radical Price Ad- 
justments or Incentives as Sales Spur 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Arnold Milling Co. Controlling 
Interest Sold to New Owners 


Kansas City, Mo.—Announcement 
is made that Jack Rathbone, for sev- 
eral years past sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
resigned ‘his connection with that 
company and, in association with sev- 
eral other of its employees, has pur- 
chased the stock of A. L. Jacobson, 
the Arnold heirs and others consti- 
tuting controlling interest in the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 

At a meeting Monday night the 
new owners elected Mr. Rathbone 
president of the reorganized com- 
pany, Dr. Marion Trueheart, a Ster- 
ling physician, vice president, and re- 
elected Lester A. Ritterhouse, long 
associated with the company, as sec- 
retary, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

Directors chosen were the officers, 
together with Henry Neust of Ster- 
ling and Lloyd E. Leatherock, David 
S. Jackman and Elmer E. Huffman 
of Wichita. Mr. Rathbone already 


has moved to Sterling and assumed 
his duties, which include those of 
sales manager, at the head of the 
new organization. 

Particular point is made that, while 
Mr. Rathbone: has long been connect- 
ed with the Kansas Milling Co., and 
three of his associates in the Arnold 
company still are connected with that 
company, they are interested only 
as individuals, and the Arnold com- 
pany will continue to be wholly in- 
dependent and in no sense a subsid- 
iary of the Kansas Milling Co. 


Mr. Rathbone’s first connection in . 


the milling industry was with the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, work- 
ing part time at various mill jobs 
while attending Wichita University, 
where he also was a star basketball 
player. Upon finishing school, he en- 
tered the Red Star jobbing depart- 
ment and in 1938 joined the Kansas 
Milling Co.’s jobbing department, 


(Continued on page 33.) 





Coarse Grain Order Still Held Up 


Pending Decision on Price Action 


Washington, D. C. — When and if 
the coarse grain order emerges from 
the USDA this week, it will hardly 
resemble the earlier drafts that were 
submitted to the industry group 
which was assembled for the original 
discussions concerning it. 

Oats and barley already have been 
removed from inventory restrictions, 
and grain sorghums have followed 
them out as far as inventories are 
concerned. . However, in computing 
the 80%- use level which is an in- 
tegral part of the order, grain sor- 
ghums will have to be computed on 
the basis of corn. 

Inventory and preference certificate 
procedure has been dropped from the 
order, and only compliance certifi- 
cates will be used. As the order now 


stands, ready for issuance, it parallels 
the protein order (WFO 9) in most 
respects. 

To obtain corn under the order, 
feeders and others will be required 
to issue compliance certificates sim- 
ilar to those in use under WFO 9, 
stating that the user is familiar with 
the terms of the order and is comply- 
ing with the inventory limitations of 
45 days as far as corn is concerned. 

In computing corn inventory pro- 
visions, however, grain _sorghums 
must be considered as corn. 


Some Contracts Valid 


According to government officials, 
contracts made prior to March 2, 
when the last price advance on grains 
was ordered, will be recognized. Oth- 





Ceiling Increase Rumors Denied 


Washington, D. C.—Government officials deny that there will be any in- 


crease in ceiling prices for wheat or corn. 


Yet the problem was recently 


discussed by Office of Price Administration and United States Department 
of Agriculture officials, it is admitted. Since that time the famine emer- 
gency committee has also studied the problem, but officials from that group 
State that no price increase recommendation has been given to the govern- 


ment, 


er contracts, it is stated, are not neces- 
sarily canceled or cut across. Some 
trade representatives from the sor- 
ghum producing areas, however, point 
out that forward commitments to sell 
sorghums actually could be canceled 
if a purchaser has a corn inventory 
that would be increased beyond per- 
mitted limits by a delivery of grain 
sorghums. 

There is little enthusiasm for the 
order in any quarter. That it will 
not produce an additional bushel of 
feed grains in the deficit areas is pre- 
dicted. High ranking officials at the 
USDA still refuse to face the basic 
problem—that of very favorable feed- 
ing ratios for livestock and poultry, 
plus a support price commitment that 
allows too little margins of play in 
grain commodity markets. 

Delay in issuing the order has been 
attributed to a request from the Pace 
committee investigating food short- 
ages, to hold up action until Con- 
gressman Pace has had a chance to 
discuss recent testimony presented 
before the committee hearings with 
top policy officials of the government. 
All of this testimony criticized the 
current favorable feeding ratios and 

(Continued on page 36.) 


Washington, D. C.—While it is ex- 
pected that wheat exports for March 
may reach as high as 700,000 tons, 
what worries the government now 
is the fact that wheat is not flow- 
ing from farms. As far as the ex- 
port program is concerned, the first 
three months can be washed off as 
far as export goals are concerned. 
The government now aims at meet- 
ing commitments at the rate of 1,- 
000,000 tons a month for April, May 
and June, but the rate of flow of 
wheat from the country does not 
indicate that this program can be 
fulfilled. 

Early reports indicate that for the 
third successive week, ‘‘excess” wheat 
offerings will fall seriously below 
government export requirements and 
give rise to the question of what 
will be the next step to bring wheat 
off farms. Railroads serving the 
Northwest wheat area report that, 
with one exception, these roads now 
have many more cars held on lines 
than they have orders. 


Pricing Opinions Vary 


Proponents of a radical price ad- 
vance differ as to method. One 
group favors a sharp corn price 
boost, which will upset the present 
favorable feeding ratio, together with 
a comparable advance in wheat 
prices. The wheat price advance 
would be required purely from a psy- 
chological viewpoint, these people 
state. 

Another group believes that the 
top administration policy level will 
only think in terms of the export 
program and order only a wheat 
price advance, completely overlook- 
ing the broader domestic economic 
problem involved in the unbalanced 
feeding ratios. 

International political aspects of 
the export problem may play an im- 
portant role in the final decision. 
In certain officials’ quarters, the Rus- 
sian offer of 400,000 tons of wheat 
to France is seen as a political 
weapon. 

The War Shipping Administration 
has already scheduled bottoms to 
deliver the wheat to France from 
Russian ports, but it is learned that 
the Russian commitment is based on 
1,500 tons daily, with emphasis on 
the daily basis. In short, it would 
take Russia approximately nine 
months to fulfill this commitment 
#to France if the daily schedule was 
smaintained. As long as the Rus- 


@sian program remains on a daily 


basis, it is seen that our govern- 
ment must keep its ‘international 
commitment to export wheat as the 
top policy. 


Sliding Scale Incentives 


Another group advocating incen- 
tive price boosts to move both wheat 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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3% INCREASE IN WHEAT AREA 


SUPPORTS BILLION BU HOPES 


Prospective Spring Wheat Plantings Show 1.6% Gain— 
Intended Durum Acreage Up 22% —3,000,000,000-bu 
Corn Crop Possible—Weather Important 


Washington, D. C.—The 3.6% in- 
crease in winter wheat seedings last 
fall is now expected to be augmented 
by a 1.6% increase in spring wheat, 
supporting earlier hopes for another 
billion-bushel wheat crop in 1946, the 

- United States Department of Agri- 
culture says in its March 20 report 
on farmers’ intentions to plant spring 
sown crops. Rye acreage planted 
last fall was 17% less than for the 
1945 crop, but as a whole, the food 
grain acreage planned is 2% above 
that planted for the 1945 crop. 

The report shows farmers are in- 
tending to plant large acreages of 
all crops in 1946 in an effort to pro- 
vide the feed and food needed to feed 
the nation and prevent starvation in 
Europe. Weather conditions remain 
as the deciding factor in final yields. 

Plantings of 18,961,000 acres of all 
spring wheat are in prospect this 
year. Prospective plantings are 1.6% 
larger than the 18,658,000 acres 
planted last year. A total 1946 
planted acreage of all wheat of 70,- 
901,000 is indicated, by combining 
the prospective spring wheat acre- 
age with the winter wheat planted 
acreage as estimated last December. 
Such an all-wheat acreage would be 
an increase of 3% over last year and 
the largest acreage planted since 
1938. It would be 1% above the 
national wheat acreage goal, exceed- 
ing the goal largely in the hard 
wheat states. 

The prospective planted acreage of 
durum wheat is 2,447,000—up nearly 
22% from last year’s 2,010,000. The 
increase is distributed quite evenly 
among the durum wheat states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. Other spring wheat acre- 
age in prospect for this area also is 
up from last year, but the increase 

here is practically offset by the de- 
crease in some important western 
states. The total intended acreage 
for other spring wheat in all states 
is 16,514,000, or practically the same 
as last year. 

If the prospective spring wheat 
acreage is seeded and yields per seed- 
ed acre are equal to the average for 
the years 1937-44, by states, produc- 
tion of all spring wheat would be 
slightly less than 257,000,000 bus. 
This spring wheat production, com- 
bined with the estimated winter 
wheat crop of about 751,000,000 bus 
as indicated last December, would 
give an indicated all wheat -produc- 
tion of about 1,007,000,000 bus. This 
would be about 10% less than the 
record crop last year, but the na- 
tion’s fourth crop of over 1,000,000,- 
000 bus. 

A potential corn yield-in 1946 of 
3,097,000,000 bus is estimated, based 
upon farmers’ intentions to plant. 
This figure compared with the 1945 
crop of 3,018,410,000 bus and the 
1934-43 average of 2,433,060,000. 

The area indicated for corn was 
reported at 92,993,000 acres, or 
100.1% of last year’s area of 92,867,- 
000 and the 10-year, 1935-44 average 
of 94,772,000 acres. 

The following probable production 
of other crops, based on reports of 
prospective plantings and average 


yield, was given by the crop re- 
porting board, with comparative fig- 
ures for last year’s production and 
the 1934-43 average: 

Oats, 1,392,000,000 bus, compared 
with 1,547,663,000 and 1,068,399,000. 

Barley, 247,000,000 bus, compared 
with . 263,961,080 and 273,481,000. 

Flaxseed, 37,000,000 bus, compared 
with 36,688,000 and 21,684,000. 

Sorghums (for grain), 112,000,000 
bus, compared with 95,599,000 and 
70,310,000. 

Soybeans, 170,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 191,722,000 and 86,732,000. 

Tame hay, 86,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 91,573,000 and 77,415,000. 

Prospective plantings of other 
crops, with percentages of last year’s 
plantings, last year’s acreage and the 
1935-44 10-year average plantings, 
follow: 

Oats, 46,444,000 acres, or 102.7% 
of last year’s 45,234,000 acres and the 
10-year average of 41,191,000. 

Barley, 11,521,000 acres or 100.8%; 
11,429,000 and 14,918,000. 

Flaxseed, 3,497,000 acres or 86%; 
4,066,000 and 3,054,000. 

Sorghums, 14,787,000 acres or 
93.4%; 15,837,000 and 16,792,000. 

Soybeans (grown alone for grain 
purposes), 11,840,000 acres or 88.3%; 
13,412,000 and 9,886,000. 

The prospective plantings of cer- 
tain crops, with percentages of last 
year’s plantings, by principal produc- 
ing states were reported as follows: 

Spring Wheat.—Minnesota, 1,149,- 
000 or 118%; North Dakota, 8,507,- 
000 or 103%; South Dakota, 3,037,000 
or 105%; Montana, 2,318,000 or 92%; 
Washington, 408,000 or 42%. 

Durum Wheat.—Minnesota, 26;000 
or 115%; North Dakota, 2,206,000 or 
122%; South Dakota, 215,000 or 
120%. 

Corn.—New York, 739,000 acres, or 
103% of last year’s plantings; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,378,000 or 101%; Ohio, 
3,700,000 or 103%; Indiana, 4,593,000 
or 102%; Illinois, 8,964,000 or 105%; 
Michigan, 1,794,000 or 100%; Wiscon- 
sin, 2,652,000 or 98%; Minnesota, 5,- 
817,000 or 96%; Iowa, 11,071,000 or 
100%; Missouri, 4,518,000 or 110%; 
North Dakota, 1,103,000 or 86%; 
South Dakota, 4,311,000 or 101%; 
Nebraska, ‘8,390,000 or 98%; Kansas, 
3,242,000 or 104%; Oklahoma, 1,676,- 
000 or 105%; Kentucky, 2,516,000 or 
103%; Texas, 3,921,000 or 92%. 

Soybeans.—Ohio, 1,072,000 or 85%; 
Indiana, 1,500,000 or 88%; Illinois, 
3,552,000 or 86%; Michigan, 112,000 
or 80%; Minnesota, 570,000 or 110%; 
Iowa, 1,371,000 or 86%; Missouri, 
707,000 or 82%; Kansas, 266,000 or 
90%. 

Oats.—New York, 871,000 or 110%; 
Pennsylvania 874,000 or 102%; Ohio, 
1,461,000 or 114%; Indiana, 1,653,000 
or 111%; Illinois, 3,928,000 or 112%; 
Michigan, 1,705,000 or 103%; Wiscon- 
sin, 3,005,000 or 98%; Minnesota, 5,- 
466,000 or 100%; Iowa, 5,994,000 or 
109%; Missouri, 2,294,000 or 120%; 
North Dakota, 2,317,000 or 92%; 
South Dakota, 3,504,000 or 98%; Ne- 

braska, 2,666,000 or 107%; Kansas, 
1,460,000 or 116%; Oklahoma, 1,136,- 
000 or 98%; Texas, 1,849,000 or 95%; 
Colorado, 206,000 or 90%; Montana, 
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385,000 or 101%; Idaho, 186,000 or 
95%; Washington, 281,000 or 92%; 
Oregon, 393,000 or 96%; California, 
544,000 or 105%. 

Flaxseed.—Minnesota, 1,009,000 or 
92%; North Dakota, 1,492,000 or 
91%; South Dakota, 425,000 or 92%; 
Kansas, 114,000 or 86%; Montana, 
171,000 or 46%; California, 106,000 
or 90%. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Third “Excess” 
Wheat Offers 
Negligible 


Offerings of “excess” wheat to’ the 
Commodity Credit Corp. early this 
week were negligible, according to 
the Minneapolis and Chicago region- 
al offices of the agency. Apparently, 
all of the grain held by merchandis- 
ers above the amounts claimed by 
mill preference orders had been of- 
fered to the CCC on the first two of- 
fering dates and until there is a ma- 
terial increase in the country move- 
ment, these merchandisers will be un- 
able to accumulate a surplus. The 
Minneapolis office reported no offers 
and the Chicago office barely 50,000 
bus through March 25. 

The CCC offices are busy in issu- 
ing supply certificates to be paired 
with preference orders on the part 
of mills to secure wheat from their 
merchandisers. This would indicate 
that more and more mills are getting 
down below the 21-day grind inven- 
tory, thus making them eligible to 
exercise their privileges under the 
preference order provisions of WFO 
144. 

As yet, there is no evidence of 
increased farm selling of wheat. All 
of the elevators that were blocked 
with grain for many weeks are said 
to have been relieved, but this relief 
came at about the time roads be- 
came impassable from the spring 
thaw, which has prevented any heavy 
traffic. Until the roads become 
firmer, the inclination of farmers to 
market wheat cannot be accurately 
determined. It is pointed out that 
by that time, farmers will be start- 
ing their spring farming operations, 
which will be a further deterrent 
to hauling wheat. 

Continued emphasis on the heavy 
world needs for American food, 
eoupled with persistent rumors that 
some inducement, either in the form 
of a bonus or a temporary boost in 
ceilings, may be made to farmers to 
market grains, is certain to cause 
farmers to hold back on grain sales, 
millers and grain men believe. It 
will take some action of this sort, 
or definite proof that no such action 
is forthcoming, to change farmers’ 
minds. 


———————————— 
FOOD CHEMIST SUGGESTS 
ALFALFA FLOUR 


Los Angeles, Cal.—A possible solu- 
tion to the food shortage in Europe 
was advanced recently by Frank W. 
Bower, Sierra Madre, food research 
chemist, who has originated a new 
alfalfa-wheat flour. Alfalfa flour 
added to wheat flour provides a vita- 
min and protein content higher than 
the new “dark” wheat flour, accord- 
ing‘to Mr. Bower. He recommended 
one third alfalfa to two thirds wheat. 
He said that alfalfa can be grown in 
much of the world’s agricultural area. 
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A. R. KINNEY DIES 
AT HIS FLORIDA HOME 


Organizer of Nebraska Consolidate 
Mills Co. Had Been in Retire- 
ment for Several Years 


Omaha, Neb.—A. R. Kinney, chair. 
man of the board of Nebraska Con. 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, for years 
a leading figure among millers of that 
State and in the Southwest, died at 
his winter home at St. Petersburg 
Fla., Sunday, March 24, from a stroke 
following a year of indifferent health, 
Mr. Kinney had retired from active 
work several years ago and has re. 
cently spent his winters in the South 
and summers at an Iowa lake cot- 
tage. 

Born of Scotch-Irish parentage at 
Belmont, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1870, Mr. 





The Late A. R. Kinney 


Kinney moved with his parents to 
Nebraska two years later, the fam- 
ily settling on a farm near Crete. 
Mr. Kinney boasted that the mill 
pond on the Blue River in which he 
swam and fished in boyhood was a 
duplicate of “Old Dad Fetchit’s Roll- 
er Mill,” familiar ‘to readers of this 
publication. Following initial school- 
ing in the public schools, Mr. Kin- 
ney entered Doane College at Crete 
and following graduation in 1897, 
took a brief course in the study of 
law, but claimed to have quit it be- 
cause he found “a softer job” as a 
flour salesman. 

Following four years as “sales 
manager” of the 100-bbl mill at 
Ravenna, Neb. Mr. Kinney bought 
the mill and gradually enlarged it to 
a eapacity of 400 bbls. In 1920 he 
organized the Nebraska Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., with a nucleus of 
his own mill and mills at Grand 
Island, Hastings and St. Edwards and 
became president and general man- 
ager of the Consolidated company. In 
subsequent years the company’s ¢a- 
pacity was increased by the purchase 
of a large mill at Omaha, and. has 
since considerably extended its activ- 
ities, including the building of a mill 
at Decatur, Ala. Mr. Kinney con- 
tinued active in the business until 
January, 1938, when he resigned the 
presidency to R. S. Dickinson and 
became chairman of the board. 

In his active years he had served 
at various times as president of the 
Southwestern Millers League, of the 
Nebraska Manufacturers . Association 
and the Nebraska Millers Associa- 
tion. Almost since his graduation 
from Doane College he was active as 
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a trustee of the school covering a 
period of 25 years. 

Aside from his business connections 
Mr. Kinney was a Mason and a 
Shriner and a trustee of the First 
Congregational Church, Omaha. Sur- 
viving members of the family are 
Mrs. Kinney (born Grace Barrager, 
a school friend); a son, W. S. Kin- 
ney of La Crescenta, Cal., and two 
daughters, Mrs. H. J. Platt, Omaha, 
and Mrs. Frank M. Ross of Kansas 
City. 

¥ ¥ 

Mr. Kinney was a uniformly cour- 
teous gentleman rather of the old 
school who liked to discuss his too 
high golf score and his varying for- 
tunes in fishing. By more material- 
istic standards he was a capable and 
intelligent business man with a ge- 
nius for organization and manage- 
ment, sufficiently testified to by the 
fact that so far as recollection goes 
he was the first miller ever to con- 
solidate a group of small millers 
and make the joint effort work so 
that it endured and became the pro- 
nounced commercial success of the 
company which he organized.—R.E:S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Mills 
Not in Position 
to ‘Raid’ Markets 


Toronto, Ont.—United States mill- 
ers who see in the new policy of Can- 
ada in relation to relief of need in 
the hungry parts of Europe a threat 
to their established trade in Latin 
America may find their fears allayed 
by the fact that Canada will have 
little or no flour available for such a 
purpose. The 10% reduction in do- 
mestic Canadian production is intend- 
ed to serve one definite purpose and 
that alone. 

Permission to use this flour for the 
invasion of markets elsewhere will be 
refused by the Canadian control au- 
thorities. Already such refusals have 
been fairly numerous. Buyers in 
Latin America have been trying for 
some time to place contracts for 
flour without much success. Britain 
and other priority markets have been 
protected against the danger of los- 
ing their preference by the rule that 
the first duty of this country is to 
feed the motherland and her allies 
who need flour. 

Canada would be more than pleased 
if the situation in this matter were 
otherwise. Sales of flour to South 
America are definitely a part of the 
Canadian program and will be eager- 
ly sought when the time for action 
comes. Meanwhile, flour is not avail- 
able for that purpose. 








¥ ¥ 
Canadian Sales Limited 

Winnipeg, _Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board instructed all mills 
that, effective March 23, GR flour 
sales may be made to the Import 
Cereals Division of the British Min- 
istry of Food for shipment from the 
mill up to July 31, 1946. Sales to 
countries other than the United 
Kingdom, but which come under the 
list of countries approved by the Ex- 
port Permit Branch of the Depart- 
ment of .Trade and Commerce may 
be made for shipment from the mill 
up to May 31, 1946. 

Until further advised, the board 
emphasizes, no sales of flour may be 
made to these countries for delivery 
beyond May 31. 
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The Farmers’ Wheat Monopoly 


HE increasingly serious nature of 

the problem of wheat supply— 
both for the government’s emergency 
program of European relief and the 
domestic flour milling requirements 
—is well illustrated by citing a few 
figures on movement and use of 
wheat since Jan. 1. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture figures as of the first of the 
year estimated that total stocks of 
wheat were approximately 689,000,- 
000 bus. Of these, about 369,000,000 
bus were on farms. Thus, slightly 
more than one half of the country’s 
wheat supply on Jan. 1 was held on 
farms. 

By the end of March, it is indicated 
that about 90,000,000 bus of this 
grain will have been moved for ex- 
port. United States flour mills will 
have ground another 110,000,000 to 
120,000,000 bus. This 
April 1 stocks of wheat 200,000,000 
bus or more below the Jan. 1 esti- 
mate, and make the total about 489,- 
000,000 bus. 

But virtually no action has been 
taken by the government to induce 
the movement of wheat from farms. 
The 200,000,000 bus that will have 
been milled or moved for export in 
the first three months of the year al- 
most entirely is coming out of CCC, 
terminal and country elevator stocks. 
The April 1 situation is going to be 
that no more than 120,000,000 bus of 
wheat remain in commercial or gov- 
ernment hands, but farm stocks will 
be little changed from the 369,000,- 
000 bus estimated on Jan. 1, except 
for what has been fed. 


will bring | 


The farm stocks of wheat, then, 
on April 1 will constitute about 75% 
of the total supplies of the nation, in- 
stead of the 52%, or 58% as of the 
year’s beginning. 

Only simple reasoning—very simple 
reasoning—is necessary to conclude 
that unless adequate inducement can 
be offered to farmers to sell this grain 
that they are holding, flour mill op- 
erations are going to decline steadily 
from now on, and many mills will be 
forced to cease making flour by May 
or June. It also is obvious that the 
government will be unable to come 
anywhere close to fulfilling its relief 
goals in Europe and elsewhere. The 
worst food crisis yet then will have 
arrived. 

It is evident that farmers are not 
going to market their wheat reserves 
unless the government makes it prof- 
itable for them to do so. This means 
either that price ceilings will have 
to be raised substantially, bonuses 
paid, or other financial rewards ar- 
ranged so that the farmers will find 
that it is good business for them to 
sell. They do not believe that ‘it is 
good business for them to do so now, 
inasmuch as they know that they 
have a scarce product that is badly 
needed; they also know that feed is 
going to be extremely difficult to buy 
for several months, and more profit 
can be made currently by feeding 
their grain than can be made by sell- 
ing it. 

A free market, governed by supply 
and demand, would have adjusted this 
situation as the conditions developed, 
but our Washington “planners” still 


are adamant against any such solu- 
tion. They are reported to be “seri- 
ously considering” some form of mon- 
ey inducement to get the needed 
wheat off the farms, but there is no 
action either along that line or in 
forcing in any other way the sale of 
grain by the producers. But the prob- 
ability of a needless bread shortage 
approaches closer every day such ac- 
tion is delayed. 

It may be, in fact, too late now 
under any circumstances to stave off 
a dangerous shortage. Most of the 
farm wheat is in the Northwest 
spring wheat area, where spring 
thaws have made country roads al- 
most impassable. Movement of grains 
from these areas currently would be 
difficult. or impossible regardless of 
the farmers’ desire to sell. Such 
movement also will be handicapped 
later, because when the ground dries 
farmers will be anxious to get into 
their fields for a start on 1946 crops, 
and it will take very substantial in- 
ducements to get them to desert 
their spring work in order to haul 
wheat to market. 

It is a fact that the whole dis- 
heartening, bungled muddle in which 
grain marketing is stuck is the fault 
of our government’s interference in 
economic processes, but it is small 
comfort to say it. What is needed 
and what must come if we are to 
have any chance of averting a near 
bread famine even in the United 
States is strong and immediate ac- 
tion to bring the remaining supplies 
of wheat off the farms and into the 
mills. 





10% Reduction in Domestic Flour 
Use Certain Under Canadian Plan 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills are 
working out in tentative figures 
the probable consequences for them 
of the government’s plan to increase 
supplies of wheat and flour for ship- 
ment to Europe and other war-strick- 
en lands. It is too soon to say what 
the results will be but it is fairly cer- 
tain that the full 10% reduction in 
domestic consumption will be reached 
and exceeded. Some of the gain will 
be due to co-operation of consumers 
in reducing waste but such amounts 
will be additional to the straight 
10% which flour mills will save by 
cutting distribution to domestic bak- 
ery and private consumers. 

On behalf of the Canadian baking 
industry it may also be said that 
compliance with the government’s 
plan will be complete. Difficulties 
confront all bakers, large and small, 
but they -are facing these in the be- 
lief that “where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” All through the war Ca- 
nadian bakers put up a splendid re- 
sponse to requests of the control au- 
thorities for co-operation and most 
of the restrictions found necessary 
were even anticipated by the bakers 
themselves and put into effect 
voluntarily. 

As to the effect of this new pro- 
gram on milling profits, it is too soon 
to be specific. Some will be affected 
more than others. Mills doing do- 





mestic flour trade will feel this more 
than those interested chiefly in ex- 
porting. Whatever the results, this 
industry will play the game fairly and 
give fullest support to the official 
plan. Most mills hope the need for 
this particular form of control will 
not last. They want to get on with 
the job of rebuilding exports of which 
they expect to see a substantial in- 
crease over the prewar volume. 
Meanwhile, and for the duration of 


this plan, Canadian flour will find 
new markets practically closed to 
them; South America for instance. 
Permits to ship are unobtainable. 
They would like to accept some of 
the offers from South America as 
the profits would be attractive but 
the flour is not available. Priority 
requirements for British and other es- 
tablished markets will absorb all 


available supplies for some time to 
come. 





GIFT OF APPRECIATION—In appreciation of the service he performed 
as president of the American Society of Bakery Engineers for the past 
year, Albert J. Faulhaber, American Stores Co., Philadelphia, center, was 
presented with a handsome electric clock at the recent meeting of the 
society. Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, who 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer of the group, is shown making the 
presentation. Looking on is Henry P. Montminy, Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 


bridge, Mass., retiring second vice president. 
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FDA to Co-Operate i in 80% Program 





WFO 144 TO TAKE PRECEDENCE 
OVER STANDARDS OF IDENTITY 


—— 
Enforcement Officials Indicate That Best Accepted Prac- 
tices Will Prevail in Absence of Legal Definition 
for Long Extraction Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The head-on 
impact of the 80% flour extraction 
proposal with provisions of the fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
which was cited by milling industry 
representatives at the hearing held 
here before WFO 144 was issued, has 
been clarified at least by administra- 
tive sanction as result of the activity 
of Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation. Mr. 
Fakler early this week issued the 
following statement which, in his 
opinion, reflects the position of the 
government concerning problems aris- 
ing from the new extraction flour 
order: 

“After consultation with legal 
counsel, it has been determined that 
a directive of the President of the 
United States under war powers con- 
ferred upon him by Congress and any 
regulations issued in accordance with 
such directive take precedence over 
any other law or regulation with 
which they may be in conflict. 

“It is the judgment of the Food 
and Drug Administration, therefore, 
that the requirements of War Food 
Order 144 with respect to 80% ex- 
traction flour, including the defini- 
tions of flour, semolina and farina 
set forth in that order, are such as 
to render inoperative those provi- 
sions of the Food and Drug Stand- 
ards from which a departure is re- 
quired by compliance with WFO 144. 

“Therefore, it is expected that dur- 
ing the effectiveness of such War 
Food Order, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will not proceed against 
any deviations in the identity or 
composition of flour, semolina and 
farina which flow directly from the 
requirements of WFO 144, and which 
deviations are in conflict with the 
existing definitions and standards of 
identity for such products establish- 
ed by the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration. This position is taken on 
the assumption that the 80% extrac- 
tion flour requirement is a temporary 
measure and will be abandoned when 
the emergency has passed. 

“If for some reason not now ap- 
parent the requirement is continued 
for an extended period or if the 80% 
extraction flour receives sufficient 
consumer acceptance so that the 
product will continue to be manu- 
factured and sold, the Food and Drug 
Administration will in all probability 
wish to consider establishing a spe- 
cific definition and standard of iden- 
tity for that product. Such action is 
believed to be necessary under such 
circumstances not only to promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the in- 
terest of consumers, but also in the 
interest of the industry itself. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will expect the milling industry 
to observe the basic labeling require- 


ments of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. These include a state- 
ment of the correct net weight. If the 
flour is bleached or bromated this 
should be declared on the label, the 
name and address of the manufac- 
turer, packer or distributor, and an 
accurate description of the product 
itself. 

“It is expected that millers gen- 
erally will adopt an entirely new 
brand for the new product and pre- 
pare new labels. However, if it is 
impossible to secure new packages 
and labels, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will not object to over- 
stamping existing labels. In this 
connection, such words as ‘patent’ 
should be eliminated from the label 
in the interest of honesty and fair 
dealing with the consumers. 

“During the period in which mill- 
ers may use an enrichment mix which 
will cause the enrichment ingredients 
present to exceed the maximum set 





forth in the definitions and standards 
of identity for enriched flour, it is 
not expected that the Food and 
Drug Administration will inaugurate 
any action against such excessive en- 
richment. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, however, will expect the millers 
to comply with the requirements of 
the special dietary regulations and 
that the usual declaration with re- 
spect to the presence of at least a 
minimum quantity of the several en- 
richment ingredients will appear on 
the label. 

“The present definition and stand- 
ard of identity of bromated flour 
provides that its protein content cal- 
culated to a moisture-free basis shall 
be not less than 15%. Technical 
studies have demonstrated the desir- 
ability of bromating the lower pro- 
tein 80% extraction flour. While 
such deviation from the standards 
and definitions of identity does not 
flow directly from the requirements 
of WFO 144, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will inaugurate no ac- 
tion against such bromating at this 
time. However, as pointed out earli- 
er, if the 80% flour continues on for 
an indefinite period, the Food and 
Drug Administration may wish to re- 
open the question of bromating flour 
to. consider whether or not it is 
proper to bromate the lower protein 
80% extraction flour.” 





Federation Urges Caution Regarding 
Commitments on Flour Specifications 


Chicago, Ill—Millers should be 
cautious for the time being in com- 
mitting themselves to 80% extrac- 
tion flour specifications until they 
are certain they can deliver the 
goods, officials of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation assert. 

“While it is a fact that mills will 
endeavor to produce the best possible 
products, it should be pointed out 
that they no longer have the same 
degree of control over ash, protein, 
pH, viscosity and flour color as was 
possible in the shorter extraction 
flour,” a spokesman for the organi- 
zation stated in a recent bulletin. 

Ash content is currently ranging 
from 0.55 to 0.70%, the bulletin stat- 
ed. It was also pointed out that the 
usual correlation between wheat pro- 
tein and that of the finished flour no 
longer exists. Spread between wheat 
protein and flour protein will be the 
first analytical factor to settle down 
to a predictable basis, federation offi- 
cials state, adding that flour color is 
obviously much poorer in the new 
type flour, and until mills have made 
necessary changes in milling proced- 
ure, flour color is going to be an 
extremely variable factor. 

“Inasmuch as the mineral constit- 
uents of flour have a depressing ef- 
fect on viscosity, the new flotr is 
found to have considerably lower 
viscosity than did the low .extrac- 
tion product,” it was stated in the 
bulletin. “Interpretation of viscosity 
results will certainly need to be revo- 
lutionized.” 

In discussing the pH level of long 
extraction cake flour, the bulletin re- 
ported that mills that were produc- 
ing flour averaging pH 5.0 with a 
treatment of from % to 1% oz of 
chlorine per cwt, now find that 


the same amount of chlorine yields 
flour with a pH index of 5.6. ‘“Pre- 
liminary tests indicate that more 
than 3 oz of chlorine per cwt may 
be necessary if pH 5.0 is to be ap- 
proached,” it was stated. “Such a 
high rate of treatment raises seri- 
ous doubt as to the keeping quality 
and odor of the flour.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERIC HOLDEN DIES 
Vancouver, B. C.—Eric Holden, lo- 
cal representative of Hallet & Carey, 
Ltd., died here recently. Funeral 
services were held here. 








Four Baking Firms 
Hit for Violating 
WFO! 


Chicago, Il]. — The Continental, 
Ward, General and the Lasch Baking 
companies of Cleveland and 19 of 
their employees were fined a total of 
$2,425 by Judge Darr in Federal 
Court, March 11, as a result of con- 
victions on dual charges of violation 
of previous federal injunctions and 
continued violations of War Food Or- 
der 1, which prohibits consignment 
selling of bakery products. 

The actions against the defendants 
were brought by Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Francis B. Kavanaugh, who 
charged that the companies and cer- 
tain of their employees had contin- 
ued to violate WFO 1 in spite of the 
federal court injunctions issued in 
April, 1944, restraining them from 
continuance of the consignment sell- 
ing practices. 

Evidence gathered by representa- 
tives of the compliance branch of the 
department of agriculture under the 
direction of John W. Clagett, Chicago 
Compliance Officer, constituted the 
basis of the charges on which the 
convictions were obtained. 

Clagett pointed out that the re- 
strictions against consignment selling 
were. instituted during the war with 
the approval of the baking industry 
as a means of reducing the waste of 
bread and other bakery products. He 
declared that the current shortages 
of wheat and other food cereals 
make it imperative that provisions of 
the food order be followed by the 
entire baking industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMISTS TO MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Prof. J. W. 
Buchta, chairman of the department 
of physics, University of Minnesota, 
will be the speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists on March 29. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Andrews Ho- 
tel. 











USDA Grain Head Predicts End 
of Emergency in Five Months 


New York, N. Y.—A comprehensive 
picture of the food supply situation, 
both in the United States and Eu- 
rope, was given to the New York 
City Food Advisory Committee 
March 11 by Carl C. Farrington, 
director of the grain branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Farrington said that the 
present food emergency would prob- 
ably exist for four or five months 
and at that.time this country would 
be harvesting new crops and the need 
for the present emergency order 
would be eliminated for a time, at 
least: 

Mr. Farrington said that world 
supplies per person in 1946 were 
about 12% below the prewar level. 
In devastated Europe, production per 
person was about 20% below pre- 





war levels while in the United States, 
crop production was about 25% above 
normal. Therefore, Mr. Farrington 
said, this country must carry a heavy 
share of the burden of feeding Eu- 
rope. 

“Of all the food that we provide, 
wheat seems the best for this par- 
ticular job. It ships well and is 
easily stored. We cannot hope to 
make food available to meet the 
needs,” he added. During the cur- 
rent quarter flour, wheat and other 
grains account for more than 70% 
of all food allocated for export to 
liberated and occupied areas, Mr. 
Farrington pointed out. 

During the first six months of the 
current fiscal year, United States ex- 
ported approximately 5,000,000 tons of 
wheat and flour, he said. “Our goal 
for the first six months of this cur- 
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rent calendar year is 6,000,000 tons, 
or about enough wheat to furnish 
one half loaf per day to approximate- 
ly 150,000,000 people for six months.” 

He went on to say that foreign 
requirements during the January- 
June period..are conservatively esti- 
mated at more than 20,000,000 tons 
of wheat and there is a deficit in ex- 
port supplies in the United States, 
Australia and Argentina of at least 
8,000,000 tons for a full achieve- 
ment of the export program. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
executive board, Continental Baking 
Corp., told the group of a conference 
with President Truman and with 
the Emergency Food Committee. He 
said that it was mentioned at the 
meeting that anything shipped after 
June would not do much good as far 
as the present emergency is con- 
cerned. He also stated that if there 
is not a crop failure, this country 
could ease on many restrictions. Mr. 
Marshall also emphasized that in 
this campaign to make more grain 
available for export, stress should 
be put on a reduction of waste to 
prevent. a continuance of unneces- 
sary hardships on industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOOVER PARTY VISITS 
ITALY IN FOOD SURVEY 


The American commission investi- 
gating the European food situation, 
headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover, was in Geneva, Switzerland, 
March 26 after surveying the food 
needs of Italy. 

Mr. Hoover declared in Rome 
on March 25 that the food problem 
in Italy was the same as in other 
parts of famine-threatened Europe: 
“To prevent starvation for the next 
120 days until the new harvest is 
gathered.” 

Earlier, a dispatch from Paris re- 
ported Mr. Hoover as saying that “in 
the next critical four months France 
must have the undiminished help of 
the western world.” 

“Since July of last year France has 
imported for herself and North Af- 
rica about 96,000,000 bus of wheat,” 
Mr. Hoover said. “Of this, about 85,- 
000,000 bus have come from the 
United States, with most of the bal- 
ance coming from Canada.” 

The American commission was 
scheduled to visit Warsaw, Germany, 
India, Vienna, Prague and Norway. 

Washington reports indicated Rus- 
sia was revoked from the list of 
countries Mr. Hoover would visit 
after it became known the Soviet 
had offered to supply France with 
500,000 tons of wheat. 

In Mr. Hoover’s party are Hugh 
Gibson, former ambassador to Poland 
and Belgium; Frank Mason, former 
special assistant in the navy depart- 
ment; Maurice Pate, who directed 
Polish relief for the American Red 
Cross after World War I; Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald, director of the office of 
requirements and allocations of the 
Department of Agriculture; Perrin 
Galpin, who assisted Mr. Hoover with 
food relief in Belgium after World 
War I; John Brown Mason and 
Charles Delzell, food experts, and 
Capt. Ivey Westmoreland, serving as 
military aid. 
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Return to Rationing Debated in 
Campaign to Aid Overseas Needy 


The question of whether the Unit- 
ed States should return to rationing 
of foods in short supply flared this 
week as one of the most contro- 
versial issues in this nation’s cam- 
paign to come to the aid of the fam- 
ine-threatened foreign countries. 

At Atlantic City, N. J., where the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 

«tation Administration Council is 
meeting, an array of politically pow- 
erful national organizations gathered 
behind a drive to force the United 
States to ration cereals, fats and oils 
“which are desperately needed else- 
where.” A total of 21 organizations 
signed the statement—among them 
the National Grange, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Community 
Service committee of the CIO and 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

In their statement, observers for 
the organizations—there at the invi- 
tation of the State Department for 
the UNRRA council meeting—de- 
clared President Truman’s emergency 
famine program was “insufficient to 
cope with the immediate threat of 
widespread famine and inadequate to 
fulfill America’s moral obligation and 
responsibilities as a world leader. 

“We therefore urge that the U. S. 
government set aside at the source 
greater amounts of those foods re- 
quired for overseas relief, and ra- 
tioning begin at once in this coun- 
try of such foods as cereals, fats and 
oils which are desperately needed 
elsewhere.” 


Hoover, Anderson Criticized 


Herbert Lehman, UNRRA director 
general, told a council meeting that 
Herbert Hoover, former president, 
and Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, “do not recognize the 
full size of the food emergency 
which faces the world.” 

He referred to a statement by 
Secretary Anderson that the emer- 
gency would be short, and by Mr. 
Hoover that it will be over when 
the new harvest is in. Mr. Lehman 
has recommended that the world re- 
turn to wartime rationing. 

“I certainly hope that the United 
States government will find it pos- 
sible to institute measures which 
will insure the maximum use of the 
new crop,” he said. 

At Albuquerque, N. M., Secretary 
Anderson reiterated opposition to a 
return to food rationing and defend- 
ed himself against Mr. Lehman’s as- 
sertion that he did not recognize the 
full size of the world food emergency. 
The secretary forecast that America 
would meet its food. goal for Euro- 
pean relief. 

Of the UNRRA director general’s 
criticism, Secretary Anderson told 
news men that he and Mr. Lehman 
have never been far apart,in our ap- 
praisal. 

“IT agree with Mr. Lehman that the 
situation next winter is likely to be 
bad, but we have a very pressing 





Protein Set-Aside for April to 10% 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Department of Agriculture has 
increased the protein meal set-aside percentage for April to. 10%. Since the 
set-aside control was reinstated in January, under WFO 9, the set-aside by 
Processors has been at the 5% level. This advance indicates the mounting 


Pressure for relief from deficit areas. 


short term problem to get over first,” 
the secretary asserted. ‘After those 
120 days are over, then we will de- 
cide further policies. My job right 
now is to send 1,000,000 tons of 
grain a month to those countries 
that need it. When Mr. Lehman 
reads the record he will find that we 
have come very close to that goal.” 


Single Food Board Urged 


Earlier at Atlantic City, Mr. Leh- 
man had urged immediate establish- 
ment of a single international food 
control board, with Soviet Russia 
included, to deal with world famine, 
in continuous session, if necessary, 
until the crisis is past. The recom- 
mendation was made in the direc- 
tor general’s final report to the 
UNRRA Council. 

At a session held to discuss the 
Lehman report, N. I. Feonov, delegate 
of Soviet Russia, charged the Com- 
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bined Food Boards and other sup- 
plying agencies with failing to rec- 
ognize the international authority 
of UNRRA, and with cutting down 
supplies to resistance nations despite 
UNRRA’s pledge as to their rights to 
relief and rehabilitation as indem- 
nity and not as charity. 

Mr. Lehman asserted that prema- 
ture lifting of food controls had “con- 
tributed greatly to the present tragic 
situation.” He warned governments 
of the world that they must institute 
controls that may be politically un- 
popular or face political instability, 
which may end in another war. 

Unless the World Fund and Mone- 
tary Bank has programs in full swing 
to finance relief and rehabilitation 
before UNRRA has terminated its 
activities, Mr. Lehman predicted, all 
that the United Nations have gained 
in victory may be lost through the 
food crisis. 





Corporation Formed to Manufacture, 
Distribute Rice Enrichment Pre-Mix 


New Orleans, La.—A corporation 
has been formed here to manufac- 
ture and distribute an enriched rice 
pre-mix to be incorporated with milled 
white rice. The organization, Rice 
Enrichment, Inc., will use a process 
developed and patented by Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, Inc., of Nutley, N. J. 

The pre-mix consists of white rice 
kernels impregnated with a concen- 
trated solution of vitamins and min- 
erals. The kérnels thus impregnated 
are then coated with a film of edi- 
ble substance to prevent the loss of 
any water-soluble vitamins during 
the washing process. Cooking dis- 
solves the protective film and allows 
the vitamins to become dispersed in 
the complete mass of rice being 
cooked. 

J. E. Broussard, president of the 
Beaumont (Texas) Rice Mills, and 
E. V. Schafer, president of the United 
Rice Milling Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
have been elected president and vice 
president, respectively, of the newly 
formed corporation. It is the first 
organization of its kind and is spon- 
sored by the Rice Millers Associa- 
tion, whose members are the prin- 
cipal stockholders. 

The corporation, through its secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. M. Reid, an- 
nounced that it would begin construc- 
tion of a manufacturing plant as soon 
as a suitable location has been decid- 
ed on. Possible sites mentioned are 
New Orleans and Crowley, La., 
Beaumont, Tex., and Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Reid pointed out that the 
method to be used in enriching the 
rice kernels will diffuse the vitamins 
throughout the entire cooked mass. 
Although only a small percentage of 
the kernels in any package of rice 
will have had the minerals and vita- 
mins added, the result will be that 
consumption of vitamins on the part 
of the consumer will not depend up- 
on the eating of certain kernels. 

“Milled white rice,’ Mr. Reid said, 
“has been known for many years to 
be assimilated by the digestive sys- 
tem with the least labor, and to be 
highly valuable as an energy food. 
It has,” he continued, “like white 
flour and other processed cereal 


grains, suffered some slander inas- 
much as in the milling process some 
of the vitamin and mineral values 
present in the whole grain were re- 
moved.” 

Approximately 30 rice mills in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas and Ten- 
nessee have already agreed to vita- 
minize their milled rice by use of the 
product of Rice Enrichment, Inc. 
The corporation will ship enriched 
kernels to these and other plants for 
incorporation into their commercial 
product. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED 0. SEAVER, VETERAN 
N. Y. FLOUR DEALER, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Fred O. Seaver, 
member of the New York flour trade 
for more than half a century, died 
March 25 in Brooklyn. He was near- 
ing his eightieth birthday and had 
been in ill health for the past several 
years, although a comparatively 
short time ago he was on the floor 
of the Produce Exchange visiting 
with his friends. Mr. Seaver was 
associated with Seaver & Seaver, N. 
Y. flour brokers. 

Mr. Seaver was a Vermonter, born 
and raised near the Calvin Coolidge 
homestead, with true strength arid 
uprightness of character. His start 
in the flour business for himself was 
made with the participation of Elmer 
Dawson under the name of Dawson 
& Seaver. He later brought his 
younger brother John into the‘ com- 
pany, which became Seaver & Seaver. 

Mr. Seaver was a member of many 
committees of the New York Produce 
Exchange, and for many years as 
chairman of the flour committee was 
recognized as an outstanding author- 
ity. He was also an honorary mem- 
ber of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors. 

During World War I he was in 
charge of flour buying for the United 
States Grain Corp., purchasing mil- 
lions of barrels for that organization. 
He so leaned over backwards in his 
honesty that his own firm got none 
of this business and any personal 
gift from grateful millers was always 
refused. 
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WHEAT SHORTAGE, GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLS HOLD REIN ON SALES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills Unable to Accept Other Than Emergency Orders 
—PMA and Army Requests Meet Light Response 
—Wheat Ceiling Rumors Disturbing 


New sales of flour continue of very 
light volume as mills find it impos- 
sible to accept the business offered 
them because of the many uncertain- 
ties incident to various government 
controls. Their wheat situation shows 
no improvement and since they al- 

ready have more flour 
booked than they have 
grain to cover, they 
must limit additional 
sales to the bare quan- 
tities necessary to re- 
lieve hardship of regu- 
lar customers. Shipping directions on 
previous contracts still are good and 
all plants are running as actively as 
they can in filling such orders. Re- 
quests from the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and the army 
for large amounts of flour for over- 
seas use find most mills unable to 
make more than token offers. with- 
out some official assurance that 
wheat will be made available, a con- 
cession upon which the government 
is silent. 


Hold Back on New Orders 


Spring wheat mills are concentrat- 
ing on the filling of old orders, but 
still are not accepting new commit- 
ments in any volume. Regular cus- 
tomers in need of flour are being 
cared for, but such deals are confined 
to a car or two for immediate ship- 
ment. The uncertain wheat picture 
along with the new series of rumors 
about further upward revisions in 
ceilings has caused most mills to 
practically withdraw from the mar- 
ket. Mills deem it unwise to accept 
new orders without having wheat to 
cover them. PMA requests for flour 
the past two weeks have met very 
limited enthusiasm on the part of 
mills. Export shipments are coming 
to life with the issuance of licenses 


under the recently established quotas. 
Shortage of boxcars is increasing, 
with some mills reporting floor stocks 
of flour awaiting empties. Sales of 
flour by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 40% of capacity, 
as compared with 38% a week earlier 
and 76% a year ago. 


Southwestern Volume Small 


A steady, but small, trickle of 
flour business is being done in the 
Southwest, although there is no pro- 
nounced volume in any direction. 
Millers generally are reluctant to 
put new business on the books for 
anything but immediate shipment. 
Wheat scarcity has grown more se- 
vere and with rumors of substantial 
price advances in the air, a cautious 
policy is adopted with regard to new 
sales. Bookings by southwestern 
mills last week averaged about 21% 
of capacity, except in Texas, where 
a heavier volume was done, largely 
for export. Bookings the previous 
week were 27%, and a year ago the 
figure was 33%. Scattered sales 
were made to the PMA during the 
week and a dribble of bookings of 
wheat to the domestic trade, both 
family and bakery. More and more 
business is being done on the basis 
of buyers furnishing shipping instruc- 
tions as the flour is needed and as they 
can qualify under WFO 144 inven- 
tory restrictions, with prices based 
on the ceiling at the time the ship- 
ments are made. Production reports 
have begun to reflect the wheat 
scarcity and practically all milling 
centers show substantial declines 
from the full capacity operations 
early this year. 


Eastern Offerings Light 


Few sales are being made at Buf- 
falo, due to large unfilled orders on 
mill books. Offerings of flour in the 





Durum Mills Concentrate on Filling 
Old Orders; New Acceptances Limited 


Durum millers are paying more at- 
tention to reducing unfilled orders 
than they are to new bookings. Ap- 
parently, there is a heavy volume of 
new business to be had, but wheat 
restrictions under WFO 144 make 
unlimited new bookings too hazard- 
ous. Millers say the only orders they 
are accepting are for one and two 
carlots from old customers whose 
stocks are exhausted and who request 
immediate shipment. 

No big volume of new business will 
be done until unfilled business has 
been materially reduced. 

The movement of durum from the 
interior to terminals has picked up 
perceptibly, but the boxcars when 
emptied are not always available for 
out-loading. Mills so far have been 
able to get enough cars to keep run- 
ning full time, although the margin 
has been narrow. 

Eastern reports indicate that the 
demand, for macaroni products ap- 
pears to have slackened somewhat. 
Order backlogs are extremely heavy, 
however, and manufacturers are run- 


ning at capacity as far as raw ma- 
terial supplies will permit. Inven- 
tories of semolina are low, due to 
slow deliveries in recent weeks, and 
the outlook for replenishment is not 
bright as long as the run of durum to 
mills remains light. 

urum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapoliis and Duluth, March 23, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1.79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 $e 
4 Durum or better...... 1.76 
6 Durum or better...... 1.74% esiere 
1 Red Durum .......... .69 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
March 17-23 ........ *178,735 94 
Previous week ........ 195,575 93 
Co See 198,206 94 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 23, 1946.......... 7,761,031 


July 1-March 24, 1945.......... 
*Nine companies estimated. 


7,638,515 


New York market are very light. 
Mills are concentrating efforts in fill- 
ing earlier contracts and these ship- 
ments are limited to those in imme- 
diate need. Brokers’ requests for 
flour, if filled at all, are cut about 
two thirds and few round lot sales 
are reported. There is no question 
about price. If flour can be bought 
at all, the customer takes it at the 
ceiling and is glad to get it. 

Offerings are light at Boston, but 
demand also is limited. Mills are 
accepting business from users who 
have less than a 30-day supply, but 
nothing beyond. Bakers are some-* 
what encouraged by the Office of Price 
Administration action in permitting 
a 10% cut in bread weights and la- 
beling problems have been worked 
out with state officials. Tests run on 
new style flour show considerable va- 
riation. Similar conditions are re- 
ported at Philadelphia. 

Most Chicago flour handlers report 
little new flour business, due to re- 
luctance of mills to accept orders. 
Shipping directions on previous book- 
ings are active. St. Louis mills are 
in no position to accept any volume 
of business, due to the tight wheat 
situation. Bookings are limited to 
carlots to regular customers in need 
of flour. Most of the trade is well 
stocked with flour, but some are 
anxious for 80% extraction deliveries 
to blend with old type. 


Southeastern Demand Increases 


Atlanta reports new flour orders 
picking up, although no effort is be- 
ing made by mill representatives to 
promote sales. Bakers who have re- 
ceived some of the long extraction 
flour report not only a difference be- 
tween old and new, but variations in 
the new, and some are experiencing 
technical difficulties which require 
further experimentation. Nashville 
reports new sales limited to occa- 
sional cars of 80% extraction flour 
for quick to 30 days’ shipment. De- 
liveries of the new type flour have 
proved satisfactory in most instances, 
with bakers reporting little difficulty 
in making the change-over. 

Pacific Northwest mills still re- 
port a great deal of confusion with 
regard to future status of operations 
and trade conditions. Domestic 
trade is well protected by previous 
contracts, but-export business is very 
uncertain. Mills have been unable 
to buy wheat since the wheat order 
went into effect and predictions are 
freely made that some mills will be 
shut down within another 30 days 
unless wheat is made available. Some 
exporting mills have had contracts 
eliminated and are having to divert 
their export flour to other destina- 
tions. 

Production 

Flour production about the same 
as preceding week. Output of the 
mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted. to 3,499,944 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,435,787 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,503,708 sacks, in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,086,- 
100 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the fig- 
ure was 3,137,512. Production in the 
Northwest increased 17,000. sacks 
over last week and 7,000 sacks in 
the Southwest. Buffalo output -de- 
creased 6,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states increased 62,000 
and the north Pacific Coast was 
down 17,000, 
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TIGHT FEED SUPPLY 
CUTS CHICK ORDERS 


dons 


Grains and Other Ingredients fo, 
Formula Feeds Remain Very 
Scarce—Prices Hold Strong 


Supplies of all feed grains and for. 
mula feed ingredients remain very 
tight and mills have been afforded 
no relaxation in their anxiety to ob. 
tain sufficient supplies to keep plants 
running at a rate commensurate with 
the continued urgent call for manu. 
factured feeds, 
Feeding of live. 
stock and poultry 
in the surplus 
grain producing 
areas shows no 
material let-up, but feeders in deficit 
areas are finding it necessary to cur- 
tail their operations as feed supplies 
become more and more difficult to 
obtain. Cutbacks and cancellations 
of poultry and turkey poult orders 
are reported heavy in all parts of the 
country. A freer movement of oats 
to market as a result of the improved 
boxcar supply, has been of some help 
to processors in meeting the urgent 
call for this grain. Purchases have 
been stimulated by advance previews 
of the coming coarse grain order 
which indicate that oats and barley 
are exempt from inventory limita- 
tions. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture index of feed- 
stuffs prices remains firm at 166.1, 
against 165.6 at this time a year ago. 





By-Products Output Down 


Nearly complete data indicate that 
production of grain by-product feeds 
and oilseed meals in February to- 
taled approximately 1,240,000 tons, a 
decrease of 158,000 tons from the 
record January production and 13,000 
tons less than February, 1945, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration reports. Of the February to- 
tal, approximately 703,000 tons were 
grain by-product feeds and alfalfa 
meal, and 537,000 tons oilseed meals. 
This brings the production of feed- 
stuffs, October through February, to 
6,610,000 tons, compared with 6,475,- 
000 tons produced in.the same months 
last season. 


Flour mill operations at the prin- 
cipal milling centers have again been 
stepped up close to capacity, but the 
reduced wheat feed output appears 
insignificant in view of the demand. 
In the Minneapolis trade area, a lim- 
ited tonnage of millfeed is available 
in mixed cars with flour, with de- 
mand from formula feed manufac- 
turers for such mixed cars still very 
much in evidence. Scattered appli- 
cations are made on old contracts, 
but virtually no new business is tak- 
en for straight carlot shipment. 


In Kansas City, Chicago and Buf- 
falo areas, wheat feed supplies are 
extremely difficult to secure. Mills 
mostly apply their output against old 
contracts, but are far behind on de- 
liveries. : 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,778 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,192 tons in the 
week previous and 56,963 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
pfoduction to date totals 2,265,352 
tons as compared with 2,099,909 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Strong and Searce: 
Mill Stocks Drop 


Increase in Preference Orders Indicates Low Mill Inventories— 
xCC Gets Very Little “Excess” Wheat—Farmers Still Holding 


Wheat prices remain strong against 
the ceilings, with the supply in com- 
mercial channels getting shorter by 
the day. Mills are grinding wheat 
faster than they are able to replace 
it and more and more of them are 
dropping below the 21-day grind in- 
ventories. This is 
resulting in an in- 
crease in  prefer- 
ence orders being 
served by mills on 
their merchandis- 
ers, which in turn, is cutting the 
Commodity Credit Corp. out on of- 
fers of “excess” wheat under WFO 
144. The third “excess” offering date 
early this week brought out practi- 
cally nothing for the government 
agency, indicating that the first two 
weekly offers cleaned up the sur- 
plus in merchandisers’ hands. Even 
the first two offers were greatly dis- 
appointing to the CCC, and the trade 
is intently interested in what the 
next move will be to secure wheat 
for the government’s export program. 

It is evident that most of the 
wheat exported and ground into flour 
since the first of the year has come 
from stocks in commercial channels, 
which might mean that the Jan. 1 
farm stocks of 369,000,000 bus have 
not been drawn upon very heavily 
for these two categories. As _ yet, 
there has been no official move to 
requisition wheat at the farm level, 
nor is there likely to be because of 
the political implications, in the opin- 
ion of some market observers. Yet 
that is where the surplus wheat 
must be and the frequent rumors of 
further ceiling advances and bonuses 
as inducement for farm selling serve 
only to make farmers that much 
more determined to hold. 





Millers Turn Away Orders 


Millers still are forced to turn 
away more flour business than they 
can accept because of their pre- 
carious wheat position. They are 
taking orders only from regular cus- 
tomers and then only in cases where 
flour is needed immediately. Filling 
of old orders is progressing as rapid- 
ly as grain stocks, bags and boxcars 
will permit, but even so there are 
more unfilled orders on mill books 
than they have wheat to cover. Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion and army requests for flour are 
getting only token offers. 

Weather conditions were generally 
favorable for growth and develop- 
ment of small grains. Winter wheat 
is greening to the northern border 
states with considerable improvement 
noted. Rains brought some relief to 
the crop in the dry areas in the 
western plains and in some sections 
of the Rocky Mountain states and 
the Southwest. In Kansas and Ne- 
braska, progress of the wheat crop 
was good to excellent with consid- 
erable improvement in the West as 
a result of additional moisture. 
Spring wheat is being seeded in 
Washington state and preparations 
are under way in the north central 
States, 

Indicated -plantings of 18,961,000 
acres of all spring wheat are in pros- 
pect this year, or 1.6% larger than 
the 18,658,000 acres planted last year, 
and about 450,000 acres less than the 
average. Of the spring wheat plant- 
ings, 2,447,000 acres will be for du- 


rum wheat this year. If the pros- 
pective spring wheat acreage is seed- 
ed and yields per seeded acre are 
equal to the average for 1937-44, 
production of all spring wheat would 
be around 257,000,000 bus. This pro- 
duction, combined with the estimated 
winter wheat crop of about 751,000,- 
000 bus as indicated in December, 
would give a total production of 
about 1,000,000,000 bus. 


K. C. Receipts Off 28% 

Kansas City receipts last week 
showed a decrease of about 28% from 
the preceding week to the smallest 
volume since late in December. Even 
this movement was largely at the ex- 
pense of stocks in commercial chan- 
nels, with loadings running far in 
excess of amounts purchased from 
farmers. Heavy inroads into ter- 
minal stocks continue to be made for 
the export program, with a reduc- 
tion of 1,417,000 bus noted in five 
days. Remaining elevator stocks at 
the end of the week were down be- 
low the 6,000,000-bu mark, or barely 
one fourth of the holdings a year ago. 
Mill stocks have decreased material- 
ly, also, contributing to a 12% re- 
duction in flour output of Kansas 
City mills. 

Fort Worth reports that mills have 
good success in getting (k) and pref- 
erence certificates approved by the 
CCC, but find only negligible amounts 
of wheat available and mill inven- 
tories are dropping fast. Elevator 
stocks at that market at the first 
of the week totaled 2,698,000 bus, a 
decrease of 547,000 from a week ago. 

Minneapolis wheat receipts last 
week totaled 1,872 cars, and Duluth 
unloaded 1,614. While the move- 
ment was liberal for this season of 
the year, it appeared insignificant in 
view of the urgent demand. Most 
arrivals applied on previous contracts 
and all new sales reported are at 
full ceilings for all classes, grades 
and proteins. Mills are grinding 
wheat faster than they are able to 
replace it and the quantity of ‘“ex- 
cess” wheat obtained by the CCC 
on the third offer under WFO 144 
was negligible. Less than 2,000,000 
bus “excess” wheat has been ob- 
tained by the Minneapolis regional 
office since the order took effect, but 
it is reported that most of the “ex- 
cess” wheat purchased by the Chi- 
cago CCC office has been northwest- 
ern wheat. Most of the terminal ar- 
rivals in the past few weeks have 
consisted of grain released from 
country elevators, and it is reported 
that so far farm sales have not been 
sufficient to replace the grain taken 
from the interior houses. 


Pacific “Excess” Offers Good 


The government obtained a fairly 
large amount of.excess wheat for the 
period just closing, more than in 
other sections of the United States, 
judging from reports, but locally, 
government figures are not being 
given out. Docks are lined with 
ships and there has been enough 
wheat coming in to keep loading 
operations going to capacity. Just 
how long this condition will remain 
is questionable. Wheat delivered to 
date has been on cancellation of 
contracts. Selling by farmers has 
been extremely light the past week. 
Mills and feed manufacturers have 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Previous Mar. 24, Mar. 25, Mar. 27, 
Mar. 23, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Sg | Sere rarer are oye ak *878,188 860,603 823,653 642,962 700,074 
SOMEWORE cere ee ve euscsecsees 1,295,896 1,288,726 1,314,123 1,083,088 1,176,809 
SE Fach reach ec’ ods dee Pete o *517,724 523,655 463,016 500,415 487,211 
Central and Southeast ......... 477,091 415,128 547,667 543,377 479,626 
North Pacific Coast .......... *331,045 347,675 355,249 316,258 293,792 
UE o1b 04 08 oe hhc no oa ces 3,499,944 3,435,787 3,503,708 3,086,100 3,137,512 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-———Percentage of activity r July 1 to 
Mar. 23, Previous Mar. 24, Mar. 25, Mar. 27, Mar. 23, Mar. 24, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 89 87 83 67 66 33,058,344 *30,278,922 
Southwest ....... 89 88 95 78 85 50,372,836 45,846,778 
DURAIG. o:5:5 55 oo 00 86 87 77 86 84 20,023,357 18,221,122 
Central and S. E. 60 60 69 69 73 21,993,067 11,178,370 
No. Pacific Coast 92 95 86 77 89 13,015,351 14,031,459 
DONG so. oss 85 86 84 75 79 138,462,955 119,556,651 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output __ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
March 17-23 .... 894,660 841,057 94 Ww . 
Previous week .. 894,660 | 781,710 87 eomy View Pet. a0 
capacity output tivity 
WOO? O86. ccecces 814,380 849,507 104 M h 17-23 6 
Two years ago.. 814,380 722,199 89 essing Reged + + ge Mya ppp 86 
Five-year average ...........+.++: 81 Previous week .. 667,800 545,156 82 
Ten-year AVerage ........-s.eeeees 69 Year ago ....... 667,800 525,603 79 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 398,913 60 
March 17-23 .... 364,320 282,170 77 Five-year average ........:....60. 60 
Previous week .. 364,320 323,593 89 Ten-yeSr VOTERS ....... 0. cicseee 53 
Year ago ....... 352,800 286,895 81 Production for current week was partly 
Two years ago.. 352,800 199,812 57 estimated. 
Five-year average ......csessereee 72 
Ten-year AVETAZE ....... cee sceee 71 Minneapolis 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
March 17-23 .... 112,800 101,565 80 9 P 
March 17-23 .... 321,360 306,483 95 
Previous week .. 112,800 110,674 98 
Year ago ....... 111.132 88.658 80 Previous week .. 321,360 315,447 98 
Two years ago.. 111,132 84,615 76 YOO? .GHO>. ov cvce 321,360 298,060 93 
Salina Two years ago .. 319,284 244,049 77 
- h 17-38 84.600 71,104 84 Five-year Average ........cseeeees 72 
arc WSS wees , ’ Ten- rena ee) yee re 
Previous week .. 84,600 72,749 86 mea agated ” 
Year ago ....... 109,956 89,063 81 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago... 109,956 76,462 70 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
March 17-23 . 226,720 210,913 93 
Previous week .. 225,720 234,418 104 
BOG? G0. cwceve 269,100 213,625 79 
Two years ago.. 269,100 201,983 75 
Five-year Average .......seeveeeee 75 
Ten-year AVCTAZO .......ceccceceee 68 

Current week preliminary, 
Portland District 

March 17-23 .... 134,200 120,132 90 
Previous week .. 134,200 106,416 79 
VORP OBO w.ccsck 143,200 141,624 99 
Two years ago.. 143,200 114,275 80 
Five-year Average .......ce.ceecees 84 
Ten-year Average .........eseseees 78 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- - 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 17-23 .... 794,106 477,091 60 

Previous week .. 693,846 415,128 60 

Year ago ....... 795,240 547,667 69 

Two years ago.. 792,240 543,377 69 

Five-year Average ........cccceees 66 

WRM-FOOF OVOTHO oc ii oiiens viccvccies 61 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 17-23 .... 601,200 517,724 86 

Previous week .. 601,200 523,655 87 

WOR? OBO 6. skis 600,600 463,016 77 

Two years ago.. 577,416 500,415 86 

Five-year average .........,..005. 76 

Ten-year AVerTage .........cececcee 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

c—Southwest——, —-——Northwest——, -— Buffalo— -—Combined—, 
Weekly OCrop year Weekiy Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


March 17-23 .. 31,248 1,208,264 17,625 663,583 9,905 393,505 58,778 2,265,352 
Previous week.. 30,801 17,372 10,019 58,192 

Two weeks ago 23,175 13,654 7,125 43,954 

pO ree 31,671 1,126,645 16,433 616,034 8,859 357,230 56,963 2,099,909 
oo SOP? ee 26,346 1,177,482 12,770 551,613 9,574 357,133 48,690 2,086,228 
on SOE Ree 28,224 1,052,253 13,973 535,519 9,322 321,956 40,377 1,909,733 
ptt: Aree eyes 22,406 947,332 11,137 484,123 6,834 292,721 42,037 1,724,176 
Five-yr. average 27,979 1,102,375 14,388 570,174 8,899 344,509 51,266 2,017,058 





not been able to purchase enough 
to satisfy their requirements, al- 
though in both cases inventories were 
up to the possible limit when the 
order went into effect. Ships are be- 
ing diverted to British Columbia for 
loading because there were too many 
ships in the harbor for loading opera- 
tions. Wet weather is delaying spring 
seeding, both east and west of the 
mountains. However, the bulk of the 
wheat crop is fall sown and it is only 
in scattered places where complaints 
of delayed seeding on wheat are be- 
ing made. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 23, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 


1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis ive --. 22,890 18,600 
Kansas City .. 250 425 3,600 4,625 
Philadelphia .. 160 160 oes eee 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended March 23, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis.. 189 §1 26 302,789 977 
Duluth ..... 42 eS 121,220 307 
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ODT Asks Action 
to Ease Nation’s 
Boxcar Shortage 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation again called 
upon railroads to reconsider cer- 
tain phases of car movements as an 
acute railroad car shortage more 
critical than at any time since hos- 
tilities ended appeared to be mount- 
ing. 

J. Monroe Johnson, ODT director, 
set forth a number of problems fac- 
ing railroads and also criticized the 
civilian production administration for 
allocation of scarce materials need- 
ed in new railroad car construction. 

He told the nation’s railroad heads 
that they should consider the matter 
of improving performance, principal- 
ly shortening the car turn-around 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


time which has increased from a 
wartime average of 13 days to a 
present average of 16% days. Re- 
duction in the number of bad-order 
cars awaiting repairs was also cited 
by Mr. Johnson as one means of 
relieving the shortage. 

Mr. Johnson emphasized that the 
demand for railroad cars will stead- 
ily increase, now that major strikes 
are being settled. He mentioned 
the probability of another bumper 
wheat crop, the necessity of mov- 
ing building materials for the na- 
tion’s. speeded-up house construction 
program, and the necessity of haul- 
ing coal to Great Lakes ports for 
the use of the grain boats during 
the lake shipping season. 

Mr. Johnson’s review of the proba- 
ble demand for railroad transporta- 
tion and the available supply of box- 
cars does not look very promising. 
The railroads now are operating with 
approximately 25,000 fewer boxcars 
than they had at the beginning of 
the war. 





‘‘Wheatless Day’’ Suggested in 


Campaign to Save Scarce Food 


A federal order calling for one 
“wheatless” day a week in restau- 
rants has been suggested by Paul 
Henkel, president of the Society of 
Restaurateurs, Inc. 

This plan, Mr. Henkel said, would 
be more effective than voluntary ap- 
peals in saving wheat, fats and oils. 
“The OPA ruled recently that res- 
taurants could reduce portions of 
foods made of wheat and oils if cus- 
tomers were notified they could get 
the regular portions by asking for 
them. 

Mr. Henkel said “that method 
would cause many patrons to re- 
quire extra savings that ordinarily 
would not be requested, and slow up 
service.” Consequently he recom- 
mended “one wheatless day a week 
by federal order.” 

“Wheatless Wednesdays’ and 
“meatless Tuesdays’ were important 
parts of the food conservation pro- 
gram of World War I. On Jan. 18, 


1918, President Wilson issued a proc- 
lamation asking the public to limit 
its use of wheat flour and other 
wheat products to not more than 
70% of its normal prewar consump- 
tion. 

Every consumer was urged “to ob- 
serve strictly the days of Monday 
and Wednesday of each week as 
wheatless days, on which days he 
should eat no white bread or other 
wheat product containing more than 
70% of wheat.” In addition, each 
consumer was asked to observe one 
meal each day as an_ absolutely 
wheatless meal. 

In the previous October, observance 
of “meatless Tuesdays” had been 
begun by many of the larger hotels 
and restaurants, as well as by house- 
holds (ultimately 14,000,000) pledged 
to food saving. Wheatless meals 
were variously designated by state 
administrators, and “wheatless” 
Wednesdays” and “meatless Tues- 
days” became fairly general. 





Use of Refrigerated Doughs 
to Save Wheat Recommended 


Chicago, Ill.—Though praising the 
baking industry as a whole for com- 
pliance with War Food Order 1 and 
other government measures, Phillip 
Talbott, former baking industry man 
now with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, augmented a discussion of an 
optimistic view of refrigerated bakery 
products possibilities with a solemn 
but irate note of warning on food 
conservation, in an address delivered 
March 25 at sessions of the annual 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, held here at the 
Sherman Hotel. 

Mr. Talbott, who addressed an au- 
dience drawn from over 900 regis- 
trants, warned retail bakers that 
Uncle Sam is going to find ways to 
force wheat saving if bakers don’t 
voluntarily create actual conserva- 
tion. 

He struck out strongly in favor of 
universal application of refrigerating 
processes as one means of eliminat- 
ing waste aside from what he de- 
scribed as profit advantages to the 
baker in frozen bakery products. 





Mr. Talbott’s remarks concerning 
USDA famine relief goals showed ill- 
feeling toward some_ wholesalers 
whose actions following the recent 
emergency OPA allowance of 10% 
weight reductions he described as 
contemptible in that they had taken 
double advantage of the cut. Their 
actions, he said, constituted trading 
on the sufferings of others. 

In this connection he was referring 
to the possibility of bakers raising 
bread prices through SR 14B which 
allows increases in prices in accord- 
ance with weight increases and then 
following such action with the 10% 
emergency cut allowed by OPA. 

The safest way to avoid overpro- 
duction is to reduce production slight- 
ly, he said. He cited letters re- 
ceived in quantity by the grain 
branch of USDA since the wheat 
conservation program began as in- 
dicating that large size bread units 
made for loss and waste, adding it 
was doubtful whether 80% of bakery 
products being sold were actually be- 
ing eaten. 

“Don’t repeat the wholesaler’s mis- 





take,” he admonished the retail 
group. “Sell bread by the compact 
loaf not by the yard.” 

In this he corroborated the opin- 
ion of Fred L. Cobb, ABA chairman, 
who preceded him on the program. 

Mr. Cobb, an intense personal ad- 
vocate of the 1-lb loaf, followed rep- 
resentatives of the trade press in the 
morning session in developing the 
theme, ‘“‘Let’s keep the housewife out 
of the kitchen for $1,000,000,000 sales 
by 1950.” 

Morning sessions were conducted 
by Al Steffensen of Steffensen’s Bak- 
ery, Park Ridge, Ill. 

Afternoon sessions, handled by 
Charles Koch, St. Louis retailer and 
ARBA president, presented the re- 
sults of a Standard Brands, Inc., sur- 
vey of housewives’ ideas in the sweet 
goods market. After showing a slide 
film, Alice Dowling of that firm 
presided over a panel discussion that 
included opinions from merchandis- 
ing experts, bakers and allied trades- 
men. 

The discussion brought out the 
following points: 

Bakers must: (1) Educate the 
housewife to the fact that they use 
quality ingredients. (2) Tie in pro- 
motion of sweet goods with other 
campaigns for other highly adver- 
tised and publicized foods. (3) Pro- 
mote sweet goods as breakfast prod- 
ucts. (4) Educate the housewife as 
to nutritional qualities of bakery 
products. 

Merchandising experts explaining 
the housewife’s challenge to the bak- 
er in the sweet goods market were, 
aside from Miss Dowling, Mary Kin- 
navey Moore, American Institute of 
Baking; Dorothy Thomas, Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Minnette Crouch, 
General Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT C. O’BRIEN NAMED 
TO MIDLAND FLOUR POST 


Kansas City, Mo.—John W. Cain, 
president of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, announces the 
appointment of Robert C. O’Brien as 
manager of the company’s grain mer- 
chandising department. Mr. O’Brien, 
who was manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Salina Terminal Eleva- 
tor before entering the armed serv- 
ices, will have direct charge of the 
company’s grain operations both in 








Kansas City and at its interior mills ~ 


and grain stations as well as buying 
needed wheat on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Mr. O’Brien was 
a first lieutenant in the army air 
corps, and was in the service for 
three and one half years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARBOR ICE GOING FAST™ 
AT DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duluth, Minn. — Rain and higher 
temperatures during the past week 
started rapid deterioration of the lo- 
cal harbor ice as well as the lake 
field. In the harbor the ice ranges 
from 18 to 23 in with slips showing 
greatest thickness. 

Springlike weather from now on 
should quickly clear up the ice sit- 
uation, especially the harbor and 
channels, although the lake may not 
be opened until early April. 

It has been announced that the Soo 
locks will be open for navigation 
March 25, two weeks ahead of sched- 
ule. Last year Canadian boats ar- 
rived here with grain to unload by 
March 28, and the first vessel from 
lower lake port April 4. 
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John B. Hutson 
Leaves USDA for Job 
with United Nations 


Washington, D. C.—J. B. Hutson, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, has 
been appointed assistant secretary. 
general in charge of administrative 
and financial services of the United 
Nations. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made March 23 by 
Trygve Lie, UNO secretary-general, 

The advancement of Mr. Hutson to 
one of the secretariat posts of the 
United Nations was received with 
surprise and approval, tinged with a 
measure of regret, by those who have 





John B. Hutson 


worked closely with him in Wash- 
ington. He has been considered by 
many the key man in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
There is considerable speculation 
here over the possibility that Mr. 
Hutson will take with him to his new 
job some of the men who have been 
associated with him at the USDA. 
Mr. Hutson, long a top figure in 
the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
subsequently the guiding force in 
policy Matters at the USDA, per- 


sonally” Ghose, most of the personnel 


in the CCC. If he decides to draw on 
familiar personnel to aid him in the 
United Nations job, he may call up- 
on some of the present CCC staff. 

There are no indications as to the 
possible successor to Mr. Hutson, al- 
though some men in the grain and 
milling industries have expressed the 
hope that Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, di- 
rector of allocations and _ require- 
ments in the USDA, will be promoted 
to succeed him. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IGLEHEART BROS. PLAN 
800,000 BU ELEVATOR 


Pendleton, Oregon.—Plans for the 
construction of an 800,000 bu grain 
elevator by Igleheart Bros., Inc., were 
announced recently by Earl Heseman, 
president. 

The new elevator, which will in- 
crease present elevator facilities at 
the Igleheart plant 20 times, will in- 
clude a main building 150 ft long. A 
new dumper and a 30-ton capacity 
scale will be installed at the elevator. 

The contract has been awarded to 
Henry George and Sons, Spokane, 
with July 1 as completion date. 
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COMMANDER and LARABEE Flours 


As you plan your bakery production for in compliance with the Government's War 

the next few months, you will want COM- Food Order No. 144. 

MANDER or LARABEE flours in your doughs You will find these new high extraction bakers’ 

for assurance of good baking performance. flours milled to the highest possible standards 
Many years of-milling experience with of baking value consistent with government 

every type and grade of ‘bakers’ flours’’ is requirements and available wheat supplies. 

now concentrated throughout the COM- Call on your COMMANDER or LARABEE 


MANDER-LARABEE family of Mills in pro- representative for help in planning for your 
ducing the new type, long extraction flours new flour needs. 


HI-EX KING OF KANSAS 


Northwestern Hard Wheat Fiour Southwestern Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH EXTRACTION BAKERS’ FLOURS, MILLED IN ACCORDANCE WITH WAR FOOD ORDER 144 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS ‘ 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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BUSINESS M 


The “Midas Touch” 
in Picking Army 
Award Winners 


HE background of a_ successful 

flour salesman in the Middle West 
and an equally successful flour buyer 
for the National Biscuit Co. in New 
York, was invaluable to Howard B. 
Cunningham when he first went to 
Washington in January, 1941, as one 
of the American business men who 
desired to contribute their services to 
the government in the war effort. 

It was at the request of Donald M. 

Nelson, then director of purchases of 
the old Office of Production Manage- 
ment, that Mr. Cunningham was 
called to Washington. - His previous 
experience in the food industry had 
made him especially well equipped 
to carry out his assignment. 
' When Mr. Nelson was made head 
of this branch of the government’s 
war effort, Mr. Cunningham was 
named assistant director of purchases 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, succeeding in that position 
Douglas C. MacKeachie, who had 
been director of purchases for the 
New.England Division of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. At that 
time Mr. MacKeachie-was made dep- 
uty assistant to Mr. Nelson. 


Works Too Hard 

As has been his lifetime custom, 
Mr. Cunningham gave his complete 
energy to the undertaking at hand, 
but in this instance it was too much, 
and he was taken ill in December 
of 1941. By then he had served vir- 
tually a year in purchasing activities 
for the government. 

At about this time the Office of 
Production Management was, as Mr. 
Cunningham describes it, “pushed out 
the window,” and the War Pro- 
duction Board took its place. Mr. 
Nelson was made chairman of the 
newly formed WPB, and Mr. Cun- 
ningham continued with him as as- 
sistant director of purchases for the 
board, in charge of the food supply 
branch. 

However, Mr. Cunningham’s activi- 
ties in Washington went much far- 
ther than tke office with which he 
was directly associated. During his 
time there he worked very closely 
with other food procurement agen- 
cies, including those of the army, 
navy, Department of Agriculture, 
Treasury Procurement and a number 
of others. 

Because of continued ill health, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Cunningham was 
compelled to resign his government 
position in February, 1942. 


Picks Award Winners 


Due to an innate modesty, Mr. 
Cunningham is more inclined to dis- 
cuss the activities of other business 
men who contributed their efforts to 
the government during the war than 
his own. He is particularly proud of 
the fact that he was instrumental in 
inducing some of the outstanding 
food men of the country to join him 
in government service. 

-Among these was Harvey J. Owens, 
well known to all millers and flour 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


x KW OK 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UCH of the confusion that has enveloped the nation’s food industries 
M in recent weeks might well have been avoided, it has been suggested, 
had the government followed its wartime policy of looking to re- 
sponsible industry leaders for counsel. During the emergency, an extra close 
watch was kept on America’s food situation, not only as it affected the civil- 
ians on the home front and the fighters in the battle lines, but as it related 
to aid for our allies and civilians in occupied areas. 

This was possible through the efficient collaboration and assistance of 
the nation’s food industries and the leading executives they loaned to the 
government for the important planning and administrative jobs of keeping 
the food pipelines full to the brim. 

This is the fifth installment in the “Business Men in Government” series. 
The first appeared in the issue of Jan. 29 and described the wartime ac- 
tivities of M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, N. Y., and John T. McCarthy, president of the American Bakers 
Association. 

Contributions of Charles G. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., and John K. Westberg, Albers Milling Co., Seattle, Wash., were 
covered in the Feb. 12 issue. 

The third installment in the Feb. 26 issue described the activities of J. 
R. T. Bishop, research division of the International Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp., Chicago, and C, Neil Barrett, long-time feed handler, who still is with 
the OPA. 

Activities of Walter H. Dietz, veteran baker, still with the OPA, and Dr. 
R. C. Sherwood, food technician, Winthrop Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., 
were described in the fourth installment in the March 12 issue. 

Future issues of The Northwestern Miller will carry subsequent install- 
ments of the series. 


* * * * * 
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EN IN GOVERNMENT 


Does His Bit 
Toward Holding 
the Home Front 


NOTHER dyed-in-the-wool feed 

industry official who wanted to 
do his bit in World War II was Max 
F. Cohn, president of the Sunset Feed 
& Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. He had 
served as a soldier in World War I 
and had gone through the disastrous 
boom and deflation periods just fol- 
lowing that conflict, which nearly 
wrecked the feed business. Like C. 
Neil Barrett, John K. Westberg, 
Charles S. Kenney and a host of oth- 
er industry leaders, Mr. Cohn want- 
ed to do anything that he could to- 
ward holding the home front solid 
while the fighting men were away. 

He joined the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as Senior Price Special- 
ist in the Feeds Section, Cereals, 
Feeds and Agricultural Chemicals 
Branch; Foods Price Division, in Au- 
gust, 1942, under “Mr. Westberg, 
headquartering at the main office of 
the OPA in the Census Building and 
later in Federal Office Building No. 
1, in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Cohn’s experience in the feed 
and grain business goes away back. 
He was born and reared in Buffalo 
and his first job experience stemmed 
from his interest in the humming 
fiour and feed plants in that great 
city. In 1908 he joined the Tioga 
Mill & Elevator Co., Waverly, N. 
Y., and later he served as a sales- 
man for Chapin & Co. Ham- 
mond, Ind. After he returned from 
nearly two years’ overseas duty with 
the Motor Transportation Corps in 
the first World War, he returned to 
Buffalo, where he organized the Sun- 
set Feed & Grain Co., Inc. That was 
late in 1919. 


Wanted to Do His Bit 


“As a veteran of World War I, I 
wanted to do my bit to prevent the 
big advance in feeds we witnessed 
then, with the resultant deflation 
that followed and that caused so 
much grief to our industry,” Mr. 
Cohn stated recently. “My work 
consisted mainly of helping to write 
the necessary regulations on feeds to 
prevent inflation during the war. I 
feel that the work done in the Feeds 
Section of the OPA prevented seri- 
ous inflation in feed prices, thereby 
preventing undue rise in food, which 
was so necessary to the war effort.” 

He remained with the OPA almost 
a year, leaving in June of 1943, when 
the press of pérsonal affairs neces- 
sitated returning to his own com- 
pany. Even after he left the OPA, 
officials of the agency frequently 
called upon him for advice and coun- 
sel on matters pertaining to feed pric- 
ing regulations. 

In September, 1944, Mr. Cohn was 
appointed a member of the OPA feed 
jobbers’ industry advisory committee 
of 15 trade leaders, along with the fo!- 
lowing: William Becker, Jr., Cereal 
By-Products Co., Chicago; Emory L. 
Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., At- 
lanta; E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis; E. LaBudde, La- 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee; 
Malcolm A. Long, Atlantic Supply 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard. Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY Liege g | geoeens co. 
CLIFTON 


Renown tor Our Prompt mn 1 Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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Co., Baltimore; A. S. MacDonald, A. 
S. MacDonald Commission Co., Bos- 
ton; C. F. Morriss, Charlotte, N. C; 
Carl G. Orsinger, Waterloo Mills Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; J. P. Parks, J. P. 
Parks Co., Kansas City; C. N. Sil- 
cox, Co-operative G.L.F. Holding 
Corp., Ithaca, N. Y; J. J. Pepin, L. 
B. Lovitt & Co., Memphis; A. L. 
Stanchfield, A. L. Stanchfield Co., 
Minneapolis; Paul X. Smith, R. J. 
Roesling & Co., San Francisco, and 
Louis Tobian, Louis Tobian & Co., 
Dallas. 

The committee was formed for the 
purposes of industry counsel on mat- 
ters pertaining to OPA pricing regu- 
lations on feed commodities. Mr. 
Cohn and his associate committee- 
men have devoted much time and 
effort in representing the feed in- 
dustry at many OPA conferences and 
doubtless will continue to do so as 
long as price controls are in effect. 

“It is very distressing to me now,” 
Mr. Cohn remarked not long ago, 
“knowing that we in the Feeds Sec- 
tion did our part, that the govern- 
ment did not follow through with a 
sound wage policy, so that we are 
now in the most terrible position the 
feed industry has ever. experienced. 
The result of the government’s weak- 
kneed policy on wages has been such 
that it is.now almost impossible to 
transact business along the lines we 
have known in the past. 

“Now, most of the business is done 
by bartering and chiseling of the 
worst kind, so that those of us who 
do not care to do business in this 
way will have to sit on the sidelines 
until our national reason returns.” 

Even though he is very much dis- 
illusioned by the present ‘mess’ the 
country is in, Mr. Cohn says he still 
is firm in his belief that a controlled 
economy is vital in time of war. “I 
am firmer than ever in my belief that 
in wartime we should have conscrip- 
tion of capital and labor, but that it 
is very necessary that we have BOTH 
to prevent the kind of a mess we now 
are witnessing,” he says. “I hope 
and pray that the service given by 
so many in two world wars will not 
have been in vain and that future 
generations can live in peace and 
wipe out the scars and evils of this, 
the most terrible war in history.” 


— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL FOODS PLANS 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


New York, N. Y. — The General 
Foods Corp. has provided for the ex- 
penditure of more than $17,000,000 
for plant construction, modernization 
and equipment. This announcement 
was made in the 1946 annual report 
issued to stockholders March 8, and 
signed jointly by Clarence Francis, 
chairman of the board, and Austin 
S. Igleheart, president. 

As part of the expansion program, 
$1,500,000 will be used to replace the 
Franklin Baker Coconut plant in the 
Philippines, which was destroyed by 
the Japanese. Even though the war 
is over, the company says little co- 
conut can be expected from those 
islands before late 1946 or early 
1947. 

The report shows that General 
Foods reached a record level of sales 
in 1945—$307,084,711 against $296,- 
518,989 a year earlier. Net profit 
was $13,143,763 or $2.36 a common 
share for 1945, against $12,587,205 or 
$2.14 a share in 1944. Net working 
capital of $91,475,164 compares with 
$76,494,313 in 1944. Eleven per cent 
of the sales went to the United States 
government in 1945 and 13% in 1944. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 


10,000 tons each month— April, May, June, 1946 


for Export 








FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


99 Wall Street 


Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 
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WHEAT SUPPLY -DEMAND IMBALANCE HOLDS 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


Price fluctuations have disappeared 
from the wheat markets. In fact, 
prices are of minor importance at 
present, since the question of ob- 
taining supplies overshadows consid- 
eration of price. This situation will 
continue until the new harvest, and 
there are many indications that pres- 
sure of demand against wheat sup- 
plies may not be relieved fully even 
after new crop grain is available. 

Experiences of the current season 
will cause millers and other users 
of wheat to desire to acquire re- 
serve stocks to avoid a repetition of 
current shortages. Farmers looking 
forward to the end of price control 
may be inclined to retain ownership 
of a larger than normal portion of 
the new crop. Unless relief needs 
in Europe are met more fully than 
now appears probable, purchases of 
new wheat for export shipment may 
be large. 

The small current visible supply 
of wheat relative to that of recent 
years at this season and the rapid 
decline in terminal stocks indicate 
that the carry-over of old wheat on 
June 30 may be smaller than is now 
estimated. Even though current con- 
ditions appear favorable for a large 
crop, demand may continue to ex- 


ceed available supplies so that prices 
may remain wedged firmly against 
ceilings right through the new crop 
movement. 

If the new crop should be substan- 
tially smaller than the crop of last 
year, continuation of limitations on 
inventories and uses of wheat into 
the new marketing season would be 
probable. Little relief from the 
pressure of demand against wheat 
supplies is in prospect as long as 
there is acute shortage of food in 
large areas of the world. 


Feed Grains 


Relief from current feed grain 
shortages is not in prospect until 
new crop grain is available. Limita- 
tions on inventories and uses of grains 
may improve the geographical distri- 
bution of supplies, but it is doubtful 
if it will relieve the over-all shortage. 
Neither domestic wheat nor import- 
ed grain is available for livestock 
feeding in quantities comparable to 
those. of 1943 and 1944. Current em- 
phasis on shortages and requests for 
upward revision of ceiling prices will 
tend to discourage movement from 
areas which have adequate supplies 
of feed. 

The scarcity of feed is serious in 
view of the prospective demand for 
livestock, dairy and poultry products 
in late 1946 and 1947. The popula- 
tion of the United States has in- 
creased by approximately 9,000,000 
since Jan. 1, 1940. Higher income 


and purchasing power have increased 
per capita consumption of food ap- 
proximately 10% above the 1935-39 
level. 

If retail prices of food and con- 
sumer incomes are maintained at 
current levels it is probable that 
much of this increase in per capita 
consumption will continue into 1947. 
This indicates that production of 
livestock products is not large in re- 
lation to human population and the 
prospective demand for food. 

On Jan. 1, 1946, there were 284 
beef cattle per 1,000 persons, com- 
pared to 297 a year earlier, and 379 
on Jan. 1, 1920. The number of 
milk cows per 1,000 population is 
approximately the same as in 1930 
and 1940, but the number is about 
5% less than in 1944 and 1945 and 
also 5% less than on Jan. 1, 1920. 
At present there are nearly as many 
hogs per 1,000 persons as there were 
in 1930 and 1940, but the number 
relative to population is 20% less 
than in 1920. 

In view of the fact that grain 
production for the last four years 
averaged about one third larger than 
prewar, and that large quantities of 
wheat and imported grains. were 
used as livestock feed, it appears that 
a major problem for the next year 
or two will be maintaining feed sup- 
plies and production of livestock ade- 
quate to meet consumer demands for 
meat, dairy products, poultry and 
eggs. 





People of War- Torn Countries 
Fight Food-Production Battle 


Washington, D. C.—Vigorous meas- 
ures being taken by the people of 
war-torn countries to produce food 
for themselves are described in a 
brief report issued by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
Department of Agriculture for the 
information of the President’s Fam- 
ine Emergency Committee, the much 
larger Famine Emergency Council of 
about 125 members, state and county 
managers of the Famine Emergency 
Program, government agencies and 
others co-operating in the nation- 
wide drive to conserve food. The 
report is as follows: 

The people of the world’s coun- 
tries where the specter of hunger 
has assumed the most tragic propor- 
tions are fighting a valiant food pro- 
duction battle against enormous han- 
dicaps. Displaying their belief that 
help comes to those who help them- 
selves, they are working desperately 
to grow as much to eat as possible 
from every square foot of available 
ground. 

In Europe, the farmers are of 
course straining every energy to 
grow more food this year than they 
were able to grow last year, when 
yields were pitifully small in war- 
torn, drouth-stricken areas. But city 
people in areas where food deficiency 
is greatest aren’t leaving it entirely 
to the farmers. They, too, are work- 
ing, in some cases co-operatively, 
with the farmers. - 

Some, able to acquire the use of 
little plots of ground outside of cities 
and towns, intend to grow gardens 
this year as they did last; some who 
were unable to obtain any ground 
for gardening in 1945 hope to be able 
to do so in 1946. 

In other cases, there will again in 


1946 be many instances of Co-opera- 
tive gardening in which town and 
city dwellers cultivate land collec- 
tively, or work out arrangements 


with farmers whereby they exchange 


their labor for part of the food pro- 
duced on farms. Because of serious 
labor shortages, such agreements ob- 
viously are of mutual benefit. 

The urgent need for persons who 
normally are not farm workers to 
pitch in and help produce food in 
European deficit areas has resulted 
in many employees being permitted 
to leave their offices and places of 
business as early as 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon to enable them to work on 
farms and collective gardening proj- 
ects the rest of the day. 

Inflation has been an important 
factor in food production by nonfarm 
workers in Europe. Heads of fam- 
ilies, working in offices or in some 
other nonfarm capacity, normally do 
not receive nearly enough salary to 
buy food—even if it were available— 
at the prevailing inflation prices. The 
only way such workers can get food 
to ward off starvation for themselves 
and family is to get out of their 
places of business and into the coun- 
try and help to produce it. 

European farmers continue to face 
serious obstacles to production this 
year and, like urban dwellers, can 
be depended upon to continue to 
resort to resourcefulness to overcome 
them as much as possible. Because 
of shortage of draft power and equip- 
ment, it has become the practice in 
many areas for farmers to pool or 
share horses, oxen and even a hoe 
or a plow. Anyone who can man- 
age to get hold of a spade or a rake 
is in a favored position—he can agree 





with a farmer to swap it and his 
labor for part of the food grown on 
the land the farmer operates. 
Besides the draft power and equip- 
ment shortage, European farmers 
will be hampered in 1946 by lack 
of transportation facilities, scarcity 
of fertilizer and insufficiency of feed 
grains for livestock and poultry, all 
of which curtailed production sharp- 
ly last year. In 1945 severe drouth 





FOR STARVING CHILDREN—Mrs. 
Frederick March points to the first 
bag of flour which the Congress of 
American Women is sending to Eu- 
rope’s starving children. Looking at 
the flour sacks are Mile. Moune, who 
was in Paris as an active member of 
the French women’s resistance move- 
ment during the German occupation, 
and Michael T. Vaughn. Michael’s 
mother is one of 18 American women 
who, with Mrs. March, participated 
in the recent international women’s 
conference in Paris. The congress 
will send a ton of food overseas each 
month. 
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added to the production woes of 
many producers. 

In the deficit areas of the Far 
East, as in those of Europe, food 
production is primarily a matter 
of individual self-preservation, and 
many food growing handicaps re- 
sulting from unfavorable weather or 
the ravages of the war continue to 
prevail. 

In India, there can be little food 
production activity until the seasonal 
rains begin in June. Then everyone 
able to do so will strive to stave off 
threatened famine by helping to grow 
grain and other foods. 

People of the Philippine Islands, 
despite a 50% decrease in the num- 
ber of water buffalo, the principal 
work animal used on farms, have 
shown since the war began what 
individual effort can accomplish in 
increasing production of secondary 
food crops. The war saw a 100% 
increase in the area in the islands 
planted to sweet potatoes. The in- 
crease for cassava was 30%, for other 
root crops 20%, for beans 10%. 

In some parts of China and other 
far eastern areas where hunger 
threatens most acutely, the people 
now, as in years past, are cultivating 
every available patch of earth, fol- 
lowing the precedent of generations. 
Now, as in the past, there’s little 
fertile idle land in China. The same 
is true of other far eastern areas. 

In those parts of China that were 
not occupied by the Japanese, ex- 
tensive efforts have been made to 
increase production during the past 
several years by means of new irri- 
gation projects, distribution of im- 
proved seeds, more extensive winter 
cropping, control of insects and pro- 
duction of serum to prevent rinder- 
pest in cattle. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WALTER F. STRAUB NAMED 
FOOD PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson has 
named Walter F. Straub, Chicago, 
Ill., as director of the emergency food 
program which the Department of 
Agriculture is carrying out to pro- 
vide food for relief shipment abroad. 

Mr. Straub will work’ with and 
through the regularly established 
agencies of the department as well 
as with other federal agencies, with 
the President’s Famine -Emergency 
Committee and with citizens’ groups 
carrying on activities to stimulate 
public participation in the conserva- 
tion of needed foods. 

The emergency food program direc- 
tor will co-ordinate and give general 
directions to all phases of the pro- 
gram. His office will serve as a 
focal point within the department 
for all activities being planned and 
conducted on the emergency pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Straub comes to the depart- 
ment with a background of long ex- 
perience in the food industry. He 
heads the W. F. Straub Co., manufac- 
turer of food products and chemical 
specialties since 1919. From Octo- 
ber, 1943, to July, 1944, he served 
with the Office of Price Adminisira- 
tion as director of food rationing. 
From June to October, 1945, he was 
in enemy territory in Europe for the 
Technical Intelligence Branch of the 
Army, surveying food plants and 
studying manufacturing methods. 
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European Wheat Shortage Bends 
Nations’ Political Reactions 


Reports from the Continent of 
Europe indicate that, with Eu- 
rope’s 1945 wheat harvest 20,000,000 
tons short of the prewar average, 
millions of people in an area suffer- 
ing from the double scourge of war 
and drouth are so hungry that food 
has become an obsession. Their out- 
look on life is bent by this fact and 
their political reactions are some- 
times incomprehensible to persons 
who have never been hungry, ac- 
cording to a round-up of the food 
situation on the Continent prepared 
by the European news staff of the 
New York Times. 

As if the war had not done enough 
damage, Europe in the past year suf- 
fered one of its worst drouths. The 
wheat shortage for the year begin- 
ning last July is nearly 5,000,000 
tons greater than the total amount 
of wheat normally entering world 
trade channels, according to the best 
available figures gathered by experts 
in London for consideration by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration and other Al- 
lied organizations concerned with the 
problem of feeding Europe. 

The basic foods of Europe come 
from wheat, with rye a close second 
—bread in the north and pasta in 
the south. Wheat production on the 
Continent — excluding the Soviet 
Union, whose government has giv- 


*en out no figures—during the 1945 


harvest, which is now being con- 
sumed, was about 50% of the pre- 
war normal. An area that former- 
ly yielded about 45,000,000 metric 
tons produced in the past year only 
about 25,000,000 tons. 


Competing Bids 


To fill this gap, Europe has to 
turn to the world market, where 
her bid for wheat must compete for 
wholly inadequate stocks with those 
of the starving Far East, India, North 
Africa and the Middle East. 

Sir Ben Smith, British Minister 
of Food, said the other day that 
the world wheat supply was 8,000,- 
000 tons short of the requirements 
of importing countries, and subse- 
quent revelations of the United 
States military authorities’ estimates 
for Japanese requirements probably 
make Sir Ben’s figure much _ too 
low. z 

Meanwhile, Europe’s hungriest 
countries, which are dependent on 
UNRRA for wheat imports, are being 
told that 25% cuts in wheat alloca- 
tions that were already inadequate 
must be made because of demands 





UNRRA BREAKFAST 
MENU 


Three slices of toast 

One corn muffin 

One roll 

Choice of cereal 

Fruit 

Eggs with bacon or ham 

Coffee 

Thus fortified, UNRRA delegates 
set to work March 15 discussing 
means of solving the world’s mal- 
distribution of food supplies. Fol- 
lowing breakfast, it was announced 
at opening sessions that the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City gathering 
Place for UNRRA officials, would en- 
ter an “austerity” program as to 
meal servings. 


from the Far East and the unfore- 
seen failure of crops in such ma- 
jor producing areas as Australia and 
Argentina. Darker bread and less of 
it than during the war will be all 
that is available for most of the 
Continent to eat for the next six 
months at least. 

Generally speaking, the situation 
is worst in the south and east of 
Europe and gets gradually better as 
one moves north and west across the 
map, the Times report indicates. 

From the point of view of pro- 
duction what has happened is that 
last year’s crop in the eastern coun- 
tries, which formerly shipped wheat 
westward, was so low that those 
areas are themselves in need of im- 
ports. 

Countries such as France that were 
nearly self-sufficient are now im- 
porters and countries that have al- 
ways needed imports now need more 
because of domestic crop failures. 

The wheat crop in Hungary, for 
example, is normally more than 2,- 
200,000 tons, but the past year only 
500,000 tons were harvested. Ru- 
mania, whose normal production of 
3,300,000 tons permitted her to ex- 
port more than half that amount, has 
only 900,000 tons to live on. Yugo- 
slavia produced 870,000 tons instead 
of her prewar average of more than 
2,400,000. 

At the same time France and 
Italy with large urban populations 
and large subsidized wheat produc- 
tion have only half their normal do- 
mestic supply. Germany, which dur- 
ing the war became 90% self-suf- 
ficient in bread grains, produced only 
three fifths of her normal wheat 
crop, the survey states. 

This would not be so bad for coun- 
tries such as Germany, Poland, Nor- 
way and Sweden if the rye crop had 
not also failed because in those 
areas people customarily eat a lot 
of dark bread. But the same and 
in some cases even a worse experi- 
ence with the rye crop has left them 
short of both major bread grains. 
Poland, which used to produce more 
than 2,000,000 tons of wheat and ex- 
port some, had only 717,000 tons 
from the year’s crop and depends 
on UNRRA for a large part of her 
requirements. 

Although there is no doubt about 
the gloominess of the broad picture 
for Europe, experts who deal with 
wheat figures warn that piecing to- 
gether the story is a tricky business 
because standards of statistical ac- 
curacy in many countries are very 
crude. Sometimes governments are 
not above overstating their cases for 
larger imports by making things 
look worse than they are. 


Hidden Stocks Probably Large 


One thing most experts seem to 
agree on is that the actual amount 
of wheat in Europe is a good deal 
larger than the figures for produc- 
tion and stocks submitted by vari- 
ous governments indicate. In most 
countries now, peasants are reluc- 
tant to sell their wheat for cur- 
rency because they have no faith in 
the money and can buy little or noth- 
ing with it. How much grain is 
hidden nobody knows; and if the au- 
thorities did know, it would be small 
comfort to them unless they could 
invent some way of getting at it. 

A much disputed question is 
whether more grain could be brought 


out by use of forcible collection 
methods, but in the west at least 
such methods are unlikely to be tried 
in any event, correspondents of the 
Times state. 


Higher Extraction Urged 


Increasing the extraction rate in 
the milling of flour is a conserva- 
tion method strongly urged on gov- 
ernments of shortage areas by the 
Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe, a London group on which 
the western European United Na- 
tions, the United States and Britain 
are represented, which has long been 
aware of the snow-balling wheat 
crisis. In most countries this rate 
is now up to around 90%. 

While conservation methods and 
efforts to persuade, bribe or force 
the peasants to release more wheat 
may help, it is clear that the only 
real relief for Europe’s hungry mil- 
lions will come when nature again 
chooses to bestow her bounty on the 
land. In the last analysis only good 
crops can solve the problems cre- 
ated by bad crops, the report con- 
cludes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Procter & Gamble 





Leads Advertisers 


During 1945 


Chicago, Ill.—Procter & Gamble 
led all advertisers in magazines, net- 
work radio and farm publications 
during 1945 with gross time and 
space investments totaling $19,550,- 
218, according to a recent report by 
Advertising Age. 

In 1944 Procter & Gamble invested 
$18,956,615 in these media and the 
figure was $15,501,236 in 1943, ac- 
cording to the report. 

General Motors displaced General 
Foods in second place for 1945, the 
report said, with expenditures of 
$12,935,917, compared with $12,013,- 
778 in 1944. 

Lever Bros. Co., in fourth place 
in 1944, climbed to third position 
during 1945 with $12,242,161, com- 
pared with $11,067,749 in 1944. 

General Foods dropped to fourth 
place with $11,992,435 spent in 1945, 
compared with $13,880,784 in 1944. 

The report listed General Mills, 
Inc., in sixth place with expenditures 
of $8,268,153 in the three media dur- 
ing 1945, compared with $7,942,290 
during 1944, 

Twelve advertisers in 1945 each 
spent $5,000,000 or more in the three 
media, the report said, accounting 
for $112,312,936. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD SALES REPORTED 
BY ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


New York, N. Y. — The St. Regis 
Paper Co., with net sales of $52,500,- 
824, an all-time high, had a 1945 net 
income of $2,211,411, according to an 
announcement from Roy K. Ferguson, 
president. 

Net profits for 1945 compare with 
$1,853,513 in 1944, and $1,855,927 in 
1943. The sales total in 1944 was 
$48,388,277 and $25,527,784 in 1943. 
Mr. Ferguson announced these fig- 
ures in connection with his release 
of St. Regis’ annual report to stock- 
holders. 

Substantial expansion of production 
facilities in all divisions is being ac- 
complished by the construction of 
new plants, by modernization of 
equipment in present establishments 
and through the acquisition of addi- 
tional properties. 

The firm plans to continue develop- 
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ment in all divisions, including heavy 
duty multiwall bags, flour bags, bag 
making and bag filling machinery and 
many others. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Anderson Announces 
New Local Managers 


for Food Program 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson re- 
cently designated state and county 
emergency food program managers 
to help speed the job of supplying 
food under President Truman’s emer- 
gency famine relief program. 

The designated managers are state 
directors of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and chairmen 
of the county agricultural conserva- 
tion committees. They will enlist 
the co-operation of state and county 
USDA councils in co-ordinating the 
program and organizing the food con- 
servation measures recommended by 
the President’s Famine Emergency 
Committee. They will set specific 
local’ food conservation goals, work 
out locally adapted conservation 
measures, and marshal the forces 
of citizens’ organizations and food 
trades that will help carry out the 
program on a voluntary basis. 

The USDA councils are made up 
of heads of agricultural agencies, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, depart- 
ment agencies, in the states and 
counties. 

Secretary Anderson called atten- 
tion to the importance of producing 
food—through gardening and meeting 
farm production goals—as well as 
conserving existing supplies of food, 
particularly wheat products and food 
fats and oils. 

The local food conservation goals 
are expected to represent the esti- 
mated additional amounts of wheat 
and food fats and oils that can be 
made available for foreign relief by 
the people of each state and county 
(in some cases by smaller areas) 
through the special conservation ef- 
forts of all men, women and children. 

The managers and councils will 
seek, through the co-operation of lo- 
cal organizations, to have the back- 
ground and objectives of the program 
placed before the entire population 
personally. 

Food and feed conservation meth- 
ods being developed by the famine 
emergency committee and the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be 
transmitted to the state and county 
program managers. The managers, 
with the help of the councils, are ex- 
pected to adapt nationat plans to lo- 
cal conditions, developing additional 
plans as they deem advisable. 

Although the designation of man- 
agers does not alter established lines 
of administration for carrying out 
work directly assigned to department 
agencies, such as the production goals 
work, all field agencies of the de- 
partment have been asked to “pitch 
in” on unassigned work wherever 
they can help in the co-ordinated 
effort to-make more food available 
for relief shipment abroad. 

Secretary Anderson sent telegrams 
to the chairmen of all state USDA 
councils informing them of the ap- 
pointment of state and county pro- 
gram managers, outlining the imme- 
diate jobs, and urging their whole- 
hearted assistance. In the message, 
he said, “Millions of our fellow hu- 
man beings in other lands face pros- 
pect of starvation in spite of help 
given so far and look to this country 
for immediate aid. Voluntary con- 
servation by Americans is essential.” 











shops. 


ally guarded by milling skill and labora- 


tory control. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


Its superior quality is continu- 
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““\WONDERSACK” 


Bakers who gett WONDERSACK, 
milled to the new standards required by 
the government, will be pleased with the 
performance of this fine flour in their 




















MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 

















FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 





EXTRA HOUR 


s OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


* 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


OlA-cLUTEM FLOUR 
MEDRASEA COnSQUGATTO was CB 
OM amA mIpRnens USA 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements o 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





We specialize in 
designing and ‘engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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changes recognizing the public inter. 
est involved. Usually, of course, such 
requests have been made only a short 
time before the maturity date of a 
future. 

In-unusual circumstances, however, 
the need for action may arise earlier, 
For example, just last week we sug- 
gested that one exchange limit or dis- 
continue further transactions in a 
May future. We pointed out that the 
trading being done seemed to. have 
little connection with actual market- 
ing of the commodity. There were 
open contracts amounting to about 
7,000,000 bus, and the trading near- 
ly every day amounted to that much. 
Plainly, this volume of trading isn’t 
needed to take care of the real needs 
for hedging. Prices of this commnod- 
ity have been fluctuating more wide- 
ly than supply and demand conditions 
seem to warrant. No one could be 
accused of exaggeration if he called 
the price movements “unusual.” 

In view of these conditions, we be- 
lieve it will serve the best interests 
of the public and the best interests 
of the commodity exchange to take 
steps promptly to remedy this situa- 
tion. _I am sure that the exchange 
will do it and they, of course, are in 
the best position to know how it can 
best be accomplished. 

My purpose in discussing this spe- 
cial case is not to embarrass anyone 
or even to make a special point of it. 
I refer to it because it illustrates 
something fundamental. The real 
value of the commodity in question 
is its value as food and not an ar- 
tificial dollars-and-cents figure that 
may be attached to it. The purpose 
of trading is to market commodities 
—not speculation apart from market- 
ing: 

Speculation in a market where 
there is little need for hedging or 
merchandising is simply gambling. 
And the people of this country, speak- 
ing through Congress, have said that 
the commodity exchanges are not a 
place for uncontrolled speculation. 
We as a nation can’t afford to gamble 
with our food. 

We believe, and I’m sure this asso- 
ciation as a whole believes, that any- 
thing which jeopardizes the continu- 
ance of futures trading is not worth 
the risk. The commodity exchanges 
have important and wholly legitimate 
functions to perform and it is on the 
performance of these functions that 
their value to the economic life of 
the nation will be judged. 

The hedging services, for example, 
are economically justified and will 
become increasingly important as 
price controls are lifted. At present, 
producers are protected against losses 
from price changes by subsidies and 
price supports. But cash grain deal- 
ers, cotton merchants, and other 
handlers and processors of farm prod- 
ucts do not have the same kind of 
protection. Even where price move- 
ment is restricted to a relatively nar- 
row range between support levels and 
ceilings, dealers -seek protection by 
hedging their risks in the futures 
markets. When they can’t get this 
protection in the form needed and at 
the time they need it, their costs go 
up. And this increases the total cost 
of marketing. 

Speculation has a_ function in 
spreading risk but it carries poten- 
tial dangers. 

During the war the commodity ex- 
changes had a good job of protect- 
ing themselves, the producers,. buyers 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER ee 


(MIGLUTEN) 





COMPNN’ 


inne apor\s 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitue Co., Inman, Kan. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 


















BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 


FD 
wrined. 
“TNDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








STANDARD MILLING‘ 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ar ATOR co. 
BUHLER, KAN: 
Southern omg ice 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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and sellers, and the public generally 
against the dangerous and unwar- 
ranted fluctuations resulting from 
war news. When the Japanese struck 
at Pearl Harbor, the department and 
the official boards of the commodity 
exchanges took precautions against 
chaotic trading. That spell of stormy 
weather passed without causing seri- 
ous damage. Ever since, the ex- 
changes have held down daily fluctu- 
ations. Without those voluntary con- 
trols, daily fluctuations could have up- 
set at least a part of our economy, 
for war news came fast and didn’t 
always mean what the first flash in- 
dicated. We might have gone through 
periods when nobody knew the going 
price of any major commodity. But 
we didn’t—and we appreciate the ac- 
tions of the exchanges that helped 
maintain a high degree of stability in 
our markets. 

We can be glad, too, that the ex- 
changes and the services they pro- 
vide came through the war in good 
shape to perform their marketing 
functions in the postwar period. 

But we have not yet gone very far 
into postwar economy, and the func- 
tions of the commodity markets are 
threatened by a danger that always 
accompanies the shift from war to 
peace. 

We need only look back to the aft- 
ermath of the other world war. There 
were periods when speculative forces 
dominated our commodity markets. 
When that happened, the marketing 
function suffered. 

Now we are entering a period in 
which marketing is extremely im- 
portant. We must market great vol- 
umes of agricultural commodities, 
and we must do the job efficiently 
and economically. 

Let’s look at the reasons for this. 
Let’s see where we stand. 

Agriculture is now producing a 
third more than before the war and 
doing it with about 20% fewer peo- 
ple. Farm people are using a great 
deal of old machinery, and they 
don’t have as much machinery now 
as they will have when machinery 
manufacturers get into full swing. 
They have not yet been able to get 
all of the fertilizer and other produc- 
tion supplies they would like to buy. 
In short, agriculture’s big increase in 
production has not reached its limit. 

Consumption of agricultural com- 
modities in this country has gone up 
too. Even during the war years, ci- 
vilians consumed from 6 to 11% more 
food than before the war. Food re- 
leased by cutbacks in military re- 
quirements has found a ready mar- 
ket. The American people are using 
about a third more milk than in pre- 
war years. In the last part of 1945 
we were consuming meat at the rate 
of about 165 lbs-a person per year. 
Well-qualified people had estimated 
that amount was the top limit of de- 
mand, but we were eating that much 
and wanting still more. People used 
to think they knew what the limits 
of consumer demand would be under 
different economic conditions. We 
can still estimate, but we just don’t 
know.. For some products demand 
is quite inelastic. But in a broad 
sense, I’m convinced that when the 
American consumers have enough 
money, the domestic market alone 
will take a greater total volume of 
agricultural production than we had 
in the. prewar years. 

Foreign demands are large too. Be- 
fore the war we needed export mar- 
kets that we couldn’t get. Now there 
are export needs that can’t be filled. 
The present conditions, of course, are 
temporary. Relief requirements are 
just now reaching their peak. But 

(Continued on page 26.) 





"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 








Alll of the technical equipment 
and abilities required to make 
the finest flour at the 80% ex- 
traction rate, now required by 
law, you will find in the mills 
that produce SUNNY KANSAS. 
That’s why it is still the kind 
of flour that will work smooth- 
ly in your shop and give you 
better bread. 


WICHITA iiuis 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








lon ae 
“ROGALSKY | MILLING co. 


* MS PHERSON, 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Famous Gauorites 


INGS, queens, presidents, and 

other important figures in world 
history, aren’t any different from the 
common man when it comes to giv- 
ing a reason for their taste in their 
favorite baked goods. 

Abraham Lincoln, who often did 
the family marketing, never failed to 
stop at a bakery for his favorite 
gingerbread. “It swells up and makes 
me feel like I had something inside 
me,” he said, explaining his liking. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson of New Eng- 
land, which is famous for its pie lov- 
ers, went for plum pies in a big way. 
He called them “the fruit of Para- 
dise,” and usually got away with two 
of them at one sitting. 

Louis XV spared no expense to get 
eggs from various birds, from differ- 
ent parts of the world, for use in 
making a special kind of cake—and 
the more different kinds of eggs that 
went into it, the better he liked it. 
Eugenie, empress of the French and 
wife of Napoleon III, was a constant 
muncher of small frosted cakes 
seasoned with figs. And our late 
Calvin Coolidge and the Virginian, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, not only con- 
sumed prodigious stacks of buck- 
wheat cakes, but often mixed the bat- 
ter and baked them to suit their own 
taste. 5 


Promptly adjust all complaints, 
and if a customer wants his money 
back, give it to him with a smile— 
if it cracks your face to do it. It’s 
your only way of getting the money 
back in your cash register. 


Joo Smart 


Scientists who developed the atom 
bomb are now in a dither. Now that 
the effectiveness of the bomb has 
been demonstrated, those scientists 
are fearful of the effects upon so- 





ciety of their terrible machine of de- 
struction. One can read articles by 
them in magazines, hear them telling, 
on radio programs, of the bomb’s 
ability to promote the suicide of 
civilization, etc. The brilliant men 
who conceived and developed that 
new weapon frankly confess that 
they’re just plain scared. They don’t 
know how the rest of civilization will 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


use their Frankenstinian monster. 

Those atom bomb scientists now 
have company. Other researchers 
have developed a rat poison so power- 
ful that they’re afraid to turn it 
loose. The poison which goes by 
the cryptic name of “1080” is so 
potent that a minute amount of it 
when eaten by a rat, will kill it right 
now. A drop of the stuff on an ear 
of corn is sufficient to bring death to 
a cow or a horse. The stuff also is 
lethal against cats, chickens, pigs or 
any creature that walks or flies, in- 
cluding man. 

This modern chemical age is just 
getting too smart for its own good, 
it seems.—P.L.D. in Milling Produc- 
tion. 

_s 


The Hard Way 


HEN it comes to taking pies in 

the face, the Hal Roach come- 
dians of a bygone cinema day haven’t 
a thing on Dick Ellis, student of the 
University of British Columbia. Cus- 
tard, berry, apple, mince: and other 
kinds of pies were tossed repeatedly 
in his face—but he smiled happily 
through it all. In fact, he encour- 
aged his student buddies to keep 
tossing them his way. There was a 
good reason. The students had to bid 
for the privilege of firing them at 
Dick, and some of the bids went as 
high as $1,000. The auction was 
staged to aid in raising funds for a 
new gymnasium. 


Here’s a new thought anent the 
war bread: Business Week hints that 
State Department officials are dis- 
appointed with the ecru loaf because 
it’s not very austere in appearance 
and doesn’t seem to bow down the 
great American public with a sense 
of hardship and deprivation. What 
these officials wanted, ‘according to 
this observation, was a sackcloth and 
ashes psychological effect both at 
home and abroad. 


Fish Meal Food 


ISH meal, similar to that fed poul- 

try and livestock in the United 
States and Canada, may prove an 
important part of the solution to 
Japan’s food shortage. 

According to Lt. Col. R. H. Fielder 
of Seattle, chief of the fisheries di- 
vision of Allied headquarters in 
Tokyo, fish meal is highly regarded 
as a source of food in Japan, thus 
held invaluable as a protein and min- 
eral supplement to the Japanese diet. 

“Fish meal will not only be used 
to enrich a mixture of wheat flour 


and a special meal composed of silk- 
worm cocoons, locusts and 13 varie- 
ties of seaweed leaves and other 
plants, but will be employed to sup- 
plement a general Japanese fare com- 
posed of a mixture of sardines, cod, 
gei fish (herring) and mackerel,” said 
Col. Fielder. 


Spring on the Farm 


ANY a man looks from an office 

window these days and remem- 
bers the south side of the woodlot. 
Toward the end of winter when the 
fields, meadows and pasture hillsides 
are relaxing from winter’s ache, 
there’s a feel in the air, a tinge to 
the breeze, that says a new season 
is at hand. No place tells the story 





better than the south side of the 
woodlot. 

On a sunny day in March it’s a 
pleasant place. Here the snow is al- 
most gone. The bluejays flash 
among the maples, beeches, hickories 
and birches, screaming excitedly that 
spring is coming. The friendly acro- 
batic chickadees tumble around limbs 
and trunks singing their altoish, fa- 
‘miliar theme. Back in the woods, a 
cock partridge tries out his challeng- 
ing drum-roll; out in the field a 
pheasant gives his hoarse, defiant an- 
swer. — 

It’s good to sit in the sun on the 
south side of the woodlot. From the 
farm home chimneys up and down 
the road spirals of blue-gray smoke 
curl into the air and disappear. But 
here in the shelter of the woods one 
is in another world. In the peace 
and security of a sunny woodlot many 
a farm lad has dreamed of the day 
when he would go forth into the mar- 
ket places of the world.—Wall Street 


Journal. 


Scones Score 


LIFFORD ARNEY, a grocer in 

Tacoma, Wash., found himself 
thinking the other day of the pre- 
war days at the fair when he could 
buy piping hot, fresh-out-of-the-oven, 
well buttered scones full of straw- 
berry or cherry jelly. The mouth- 
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watering thought gave him an idea, 
and he set to work immediately. The 
result? With the help of a flour mill 
representative, he arranged a party 
to which he invited hundreds of his 
customers. The scone in all of its 
prewar goodness was the attraction. 
It was a huge success. “Dissatisfied 
customers and_ harried’ grocers 
brought on by rationing and short- 
ages of goods and labor sort of 
strained the customer-grocer friendly 
relations,” said Mr. Arney, “but those 
delicious scones surely fixed things 
up again.” 
= 


PieEating Horse 


Awe and confectionery store 
owner in Baltimore recently 
called the police department and in 
a frenzied voice told the desk ser- 
geant that a horse had broken the 
window of his establishment and was 
eating all the pies. 

“Go back to bed and sleep it off,” 
grumbled the sergeant tossing down 
the receiver. 

But the story was quite true. A 
runaway horse had skidded through 
the front door of the shop and had 
fallen on the floor. There it was 
calmly eating several pies which were 
on the floor waiting to be placed in 
the window for display. 


What a jovial and a merry world 
would this be, but for that inextric- 
able labyrinth of debts, cares, woes, 
want, grief, discontent, melancholy, 
large jointures, impositions, and lies! 
—Laurence Sterne, in 1760. 


SS 8 
One Way 


T is said that, when Abraham 
Lincoln was president, he was 

once taken to task for his attitude 
toward his enemies. 

“Why do you try to make friends 
of them?” asked somebody. “You 
should try to destroy them.” 

“Am I not destroying my enemies,” 
Lincoln gently replied, ‘““when I make 
them my friends?” 


Deep Hunger 


Men plant bee-pasture by the fence, 

In corners—here and there, 

For honey is a casual gold 

And picked up anywhere. 

Women plant flowers by the door, 

And give them to the dead, 

But the broad fields are set with 
wheat, 

For always man wants bread. 


YETZA GILLESPIE 
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FOOD RATIONING—NO 

7 E do not know if the suggestions emanat- 

’ ing from Washington that rationing may 
be restored in this country in order to supply ex- 
ports for world relief of food shortages are seri- 
ously proposed or may be regarded as merely trial 
palloons to measure the direction of public senti- 
ment. 

In either case, we cannot but regard their 
wisdom as more than open to doubt. This by 
no means implies that the American people are 
Jacking in sympathy for the hungry, even starv- 
ing, people everywhere in the world. That they 
are not so is amply evidenced by their early re- 
sponse to the Hoover-inaugurated program of vol- 
untary saving. 

Today, the people are accepting with a cer- 
tain amount of patriotic complaisance all of the 
strike-created shortages, a vast confusion of 
price controls and nation-wide maldistribution 
of commodities resulting from well-intentioned 
put often ineredibly stupid government regula- 
tions. 

If to these there were now to be added a 
food rationing program, presumably to be ad- 
ministered by a revival of all of the folderol and 
bureaucratic regulation of ration stamps, there 
almost certainly would follow not only nation- 
wide protest but a disregard for law akin to that 
which existed during the disgraceful prohibition 
years. Even the full meaning of the precious 
words charity and sympathy would be dimmed, 
even lost, under the compulsion of rationing. 

It may appear to be a trifle cynical to sug- 
gest that Washington politics, which finally de- 
termines most public questions, is altogether 
likely to prevent restoration of food rationing, 
however great the need or good the cause. Indeed, 
should any candidate for re-election to Congress 
dare to go out on the autumn hustings with his 
constituents standing in line for food stamps, he 
would display a hardihood rarely seen in American 
politics and those who might vote for him would 
reveal themselves as meek as lambs and Christian 
as saints—which they certainly are not. 


THE UNRRA WITHDRAWAL 


HE government of the United States had lit- 

tle or no alternative to giving notice of with- 
drawal from the United Nations Relief Reha- 
bilitation Administration at the end of the pres- 
ent commitment, as formally announced by As- 
sistant Secretary of State William Clayton at the 
organization’s meeting at Atlantic City last week. 

Seventy-five per cent of the burden of billions 
spent on the enterprise, supposed to be shared by 
all nations, has fallen upon this nation, the only 
other contributors of more than token amounts 
being the United Kingdom, members of the British 
Commonwealth and Brazil. Many smaller coun- 
tries contributed presumably according to their 
means, with Russia at the bottom of the list with 
a pledge of less than $2,000,000, with but $1,000,- 
000 paid. 

Thus, the highly inspired plan of all of the 
nations of the world pouring out their gifts, each 
according to its means, in material expression 
of their compassion for human suffering every- 
where, was reduced to an enterprise dependent 
for the overwhelming proportion of its funds up- 
on this country and the British commonwealths. 
Despite this disparity of contributions to the bat- 
tle against world misery, there has been no lack 
of fault finding both by those who pledged trifling 
amounts to the cost and even by recipients of 
aid. 

Although it was known to the people of this 
country from the beginning that we, doubtless 
appropriately, would have to pay the greater part 
of the cost of relief of postwar hunger, the sit- 
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uation as recently developed, with America pay- 
ing 80% of the cost and being made victim of 
nearly all of the fault finding, has not been too 
encouraging to the international Santa Claus, 
accustomed though we be to similar situations 
through so many recent years. 

Much is to be said and heartily agreed to by 
the American people for continuing our policy of 
charity for all while one of the other two most 
powerful nations pursues a directly contrary 
course. Yet America’s vast resources of material 
things can be dissipated and ultimately lost so 
that we will be reduced to a state comparable 
with those peoples who now command our sym- 
pathy and help. 

e@e ®@ 


“DOC” STROWD 


HE very real sorrow of soft wheat and south- 
ern millers over the untimely passing of Dr. 


W. H. Strowd is shared by numberless men. 


throughout the bread industries whose privilege it 
was to claim his friendship. 

“Doc” Strowd was an individualist if ever there 
was one, a man of strong convictions ready at all 
times to break a lance with anyone high or low 
whom he believed to be wrong. Gifted with ex- 
ceptional talents in expression, he loved above 
all else to expound and defend his faith not be- 
cause of mere vanity of opinion but because of 
earnest conviction. 

We happily recall the time when the absurd 
NRA scheme was trying to sell milling and all 
other industries down the river with the crazy 
invention of “codes,” and the millers as a whole 
decided that defense was useless and tried for 
weeks at Washington to salvage as much as pos- 
sible of their independence. “Doc” set up an 
opposition shop around the corner with little 
backing but a platform best expressed in the 
phrase “the hell with it.” He did not precisely 
win the battle at the moment, but later on the 
Supreme Court joined up with him and made 
history. 

Dr. Strowd’s qualities as a southern gentle- 
man and a delightful companion on any and all 
occasions were both natural and notable. We 
cannot fail here to express our own personal 
sorrow and regret at his too early passing, a 
feeling which we know is shared by many of our 
associates who for many years had been proud 
to ‘call him friend. 

ee ®@ 


LEAKS IN PRICE CONTROL 


ALONG with other millions of reasonably fair 
minded people, we have what at times is al- 
most tearful sympathy for Mr. Bowles and his 
associates in the Office of Price Administration. 
Sometimes it rather resembles the classic remark: 
“Don’t shoot the piano player; he is doing his 
best.” , 
But mostly, contrary to the feeling of ourselves 
and probably most other people in the ridiculous 
Leon Henderson regime, when the OPA was chief- 
ly an unprecedented exhibition of the boss throw- 
ing his weight about, we feel that a very definite 
control of commodity prices is essential to keep 
the people of this country from blowing their tops 
off, and that Mr.-Bowles and his numberless com- 
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pany of yes men are performing patriotically ac- 
cording to their lights and the intelligence the 
Lord gave them, and nobody can do better than 


- that. 


Along with this we realize that there is a nu- 
merous body of public men and, generally speak- 
ing, men of good will everywhere, who think the 
country would be a sight better off if the whole 
scheme of arbitrary control and regimentation 
of prices and distribution were to be thrown out 
of the window, thereby permitting nature to take 
its course, with, as the only brake, whatever com- 
monsense is left among the people of America 
after the years of their being pushed around and 
even their thinking controlled. 

Included in this list of opponents of the whole 
idea of price brakes is a considerable group of 
farm leaders and, no doubt, some part .of their 
followers, who still cherish the traditional belief 


‘that farmers, already the most prosperous group 


in America, still are in need of “aid,” thus happily 
and selfishly sharing the philosophy of many noisy 
labor leaders that “the consumer be damned.” 

Despite all of these things, despite even the 
ruinous controls placed over our own industries 
of bread by the OPA and its administrative po- 
litical pals, we still hold sympathy for the good 
intent of the OPA and, perhaps even more, for 
its numberless faults and regrettable failures. It 
just simply is doing the best it can, poor as some 
of us often believe that may be. 

OPA’s situation at times even reminds us of an 
apocryphal, and here slightly amended, story of 
the desert dweller who, after a rare thunderstorm, 
went out to find his water tank filled to the brim 
but the precious water escaping in dribbles 
through rust spots in the metal. Sending his wife 
for help, he tried to stop the leaks with this and 
that until finally he recalled the story of the Dutch 
boy who put his thumb in the hole in the dike and 
thereby saved the countryside. So he tried this 
with some success until he found that there were 
11 of the rust holes and, try as he would, he could 
not mend the tank and the ‘situation with ‘only 
eight fingers and two thumbs. 


A SIDELIGHT 


A be following brief paragraph is quoted from a 

letter just received from a prominent flour im- 
porter in the Netherlands: 

“In the meantime we learn that your govern- 
ment has probably decided on an 80% extraction 
flour. We hope that this measure will be lifted 
when the new crop comes along, because our com- 
petitors, the local flour mills, will certainly use 
the present situation to exert pressure on the gov- 
ernment to diminish our share of 20% in the local 
flour consumption,” ; 

While the logic of this fear is not wholly clear, 
its apparent meaning is that, with the altered 
quality of American milled flour a competitive, 
perhaps quality, advantage will pass to the Dutch 
millers resulting in further reduction of the ra- 
tioned imports of American or other foreign-milled 
flours. 

With that interpretation, we share our corre- 
spondent’s hopes. 

e@e °@ 


The sole reason for the payment of a govern- 
ment subsidy on flour was to “hold the line” on 
the price of bread to appease labor in time of 
war. Now that the war is over and both the 
cost of living and the rate of wages have in- 
creased 20 to 30% over the prewar level, the sub- 
sidy on bread is indefensible. This ds further 
emphasized by the anomaly of one hand of gov- 
ernment paying a subsidy on bread while another 
hand just has engaged in a nation-wide campaign 
to persuade people to eat less of it. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 


this much is certain: Foreign needs 
for many United States products will 
continue, and United States farmers 
will need for some products, at least, 
a large foreign market. At the same 
time, the United States has a new 
role on the economic stage of the 
world—a role of greater leadership 
in the effort to promote economic 
stability. The world will not be sat- 
isfied with the fettered international 
trade that existed before the war. 

So—while the pattern of postwar 
trade has not emerged from the 
smoke of war—we can see some def- 
inite signs of the times. 

It seems to me that military victory 
has brought us a fresh chance to es- 
tablish the type of economy we all 
want—an economy of full production 
and consumption geared to that full 
production. What we all really want 
is volume. 

The farmer wants to produce in 
full volume. . 

The railroads and truckers want to 
haul the biggest possible volume. 

The elevatormen and warehouse- 
men want to buy and sell in volume. 

The commodity exchanges want to 
trade in volume. 

The processors and the handlers 
know their returns depend not mere- 
ly on unit price but on price times 
volume. 

And the public wants more food— 
more of many things made from ag- 
ricultural raw materials—than peo- 
ple have ever had before. 

Yes, we all want volume. But all 
of us have seen volume production 
become a curse. In a depression vol- 
ume of production becomes volume 
of surplus. 

Production, of course, has to be 
matched by mass purchasing power. 
And the source of mass purchasing 
power is full employment at good 
wages. 

With full employment and good 
wages in this country, farmers and 
everyone concerned with farm prod- 
ucts can avoid most of what came to 
be known as the “farm problem.” 
However, demand for farm output 
will not automatically assure us of 
meeting the objectives we have set. 
Hit-or-miss farm production will not 
do the job. Our pattern of produc- 
tion must jibe with the types of de- 
mand. As you know, agriculture 
altered its pattern of production in 
many ways during the war. We in- 
creased our production of some com- 
modities much more than others, and 
we need to make other shifts in line 
with the demands of peacetime. 

Now here comes the poser. Dur- 
ing the war the government gave 
farmers certain assurances about fu- 
ture prices. This was no more than 
right. The government could not 
easily enter into contracts with farm- 
ers as it did with manufacturers. 
There had to be some way of safe- 
guarding the farmer against loss just 
as the manufacturer’s contract safe- 
guarded him. The government is go- 
ing to make good on its price sup- 
port commitments to farmers. But 
there are dangers that we may as 

well recognize. 

Inflexible price supports may tend 
to hold agriculture to its wartime 
pattern of production instead of en- 
couraging it to make the necessary 
shifts to fit a peacetime demand pat- 
tern. Just for example, it looks as 
if support prices for eggs will en- 
courage farmers to produce more 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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Wheat Board Sets 
Second Quarter 
Pricing Basis 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board last week, in instruc- 
tions to shippers, mills and exporters, 
announced the price basis which will 
be applicable to wheat sold for the 
period from May 1 to July 31, 1946, 
inclusive, provided the present export 
ceiling price of $1.55 bu, basis No. 1 
northern, is maintained. 

Beginning May 1, all export wheat 
will be sold on a carrying charge 
basis of 6c bu, which price will be 
constant for the period from May 1 
to July 31, 1946. The April charge 
of 2c bu for additional winter costs 
as outlined in previous instructions 
will expire on April 30. As outlined 
above, the carrying charge will be 
increased from 4c to 6c bu on. May 
1 and the total of 6c will remain in 
effect until July 31. 

On domestic wheat there will be 
neither carrying charges nor winter 
shipping costs for the period from 
May 1 to July 31. In the eastern 
division, the April charge of 2c bu 
for additional winter costs will ex- 
pire April 30. The domestic wheat 
price east of Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur for the period May 1 to July 
31 is $1.25 bu for No. 1 northern 
plus the sales differential as outlined 
in board instructions last December. 

Domestic wheat prices west of 
Fort William-Port Arthur are $1.25 
bu, basis in store at the lakehead, 
and in the case of sales at Vancouver 
or for shipment to Vancouver and 
other British Columbia points, are 
basis $1.25 bu in store at Vancouver. 

Regarding mills in the eastern di- 
vision, the board advises that during 
the period from May 1. to July 31 
carrying charges of 6c bu will apply 


on all wheat used for export flour, 
and will be based on the actual sale 
or grind, as formerly. The April 
charge of 2c bu for additional winter 
costs will expire on April 30. 

There will be neither carrying 
charges nor winter shipping costs 
on wheat used for domestic flour 
sales in the eastern division during 
the period mentioned. 

In the western division, during the 
period May 1 to July 31, carrying 
charges of 6c bu will apply on all 
wheat used for export flour, and will 
be based on the actual sale or grind, 
as formerly. However, there will be 
no carrying charges on wheat ground 
for domestic use during that period. 

The board also stressed that the 
circular containing the above instruc- 
tions does not authorize the mills to 
make export flour sales for the period 
May 1 to July 31, inclusive. Authori- 
zation will be given by the board 
from time to time for specific deliv- 
ery periods and to specific destina- 
tions. 

When wheat is shipped carrying 
lower freight and insurance rates 
than those used in establishing the 
sales and accounting differentials, 
the shipper or exporter shall reim- 
burse the board for the difference 
involved. Conversely, when wheat is 
shipped in steamers carrying higher 
freight and insurance rates than 
those used in the differentials, the 
board will reimburse the shipper for 
the difference, provided authority 
has been given for such shipments. 

Companies must obtain duplicate 
storage bills, so that one copy may 
be furnished to the board for check- 
ing purposes. 

No sales of wheat shall be made 
without permission of the board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED CANADIAN MANAGER 

Winnipeg, Man. — James Prosser 
has been appointed Canadian man- 
ager of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, according to a re- 











Canadian Millers 


Show Approval 


of Plan to Aid Starving Europe 


Toronto, Ont.—The decision of Ca- 
nadian government to meet its share 
of the responsibility in the matter 
of increased supplies of flour: for 
shipment to the famine stricken areas 
of Europe by forced reduction in the 
quantity of flour consumed in Can- 
ada instead of increasing the extrac- 
tion of flour from wheat is meeting 
with general approval within Canada 
itself. 

The plan announced on March 17 
at Ottawa was that suggested by 
the flour millers themselves. Flour 
consumers have no choice in the mat- 
ter. They will have to cut their 


use of bread accordingly and to the 
full extent of the 10% reduction pro- 
vided for in the government’s plan. 

It cannot be said that the milling 
industry welcomes this reduction in 
the volume of its domestic business 


though the idea was their own and 
was recommended to the government 
as a preferable alternative to the 
plan adopted in the United States. 
Increasing the flour extraction would 
yield doubtful actual results in the 
form of larger shipments abroad 
while at the same time disturbing 
the domestic situation. 

Some, perhaps many, of the smaller 
mills would be unable strictly to 
comply with the 80% requirement. 
As a result the authorities would 
have to take what such mills could 
make or put them out of business. 

Experience will probably show that 
the Canadian plan for meeting this 
emergency is as sound and workable 
as anything of its kind could be. Its 
duration may be long or short as cir- 
cumstances dictate, the shorter the 
better, so far as Canadian flour mills 
are concerned. 





cent announcement by William Grant, 
general manager of the society’s mills 
and allied departments. Mr. Grant 
is now in Canada. Mr. Prosser, who 
succeeds the late John B. Fisher, 
came to Canada in 1911 when he 
joined the organization’s office here. 
He was born in Lanark, Scotland, 
and worked in retail co-operative 
stores overseas before coming to 
Canada. He is a member of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN WINTER WHEAT 
STOCKS 1,442,850 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—Although complaint 
is being made about poor deliveries 
of Ontario winter wheat, there is al- 
most twice as much winter wheat in 
store at present as was the case a 
year ago, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For the week 
ending March 7 there were 1,442,850 
bus on hand while on the correspond- 
ing date last year stocks totaled 760,- 
689 bus. 

The larger supply this year is ap- 
parently due to smaller exports and 
to the fact that mills purchased and 
stored as much wheat as possible 
last fall in anticipation of poor de- 
liveries later in the year. In the 
meantime interest charges and costs 
in connection with keeping the wheat 
in good condition are accumulating. 

Mills are unable to.recover these 
charges on the flour sold in the do- 
mestic market for the reason that 
a ceiling is in effect. However, the 
mills felt it was expedient to assume 
this expense in order that the do- 
mestic market should be adequately 
supplied with winter wheat flour. 

Export permits are again being 
granted for a limited quantity of 
winter wheat flour for mill shipment 
by end of April. The equalization 
fee has been increased to $2 on this 
business from a former $1.75. Owing 
to the carrying: charges which mills 
have had to absorb on the wheat, the 
price of winter wheat flour for ex- 
port has been advanced 15c bbl, mak- 
ing the basis $6.40 bbl, f.a.s. Canadian 
seaboard, in 98’s cotton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMBARGO RAISED 


Toronto, Ont.—The embargo on ex- 
port shipments of flour to Halifax 
was raised on March 12. Apparent- 
ly some relief has been effected in 
the freight congestion at that port. 
This also relieves congestion at many 
milling plants where stocks of flour 
were piling up and storage facilities 
proved inadequate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO FLOUR MILLERS 
PLAN JUNE 10 MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Flour Millers As- 
sociation will be held in Toronto on 
June 10. This date was decided at 
a recent meeting of directors. De- 
tails regarding programs, etc., will 
be announced later. This is the an- 
nual get-together of representatives 
of the smaller mills of Ontario and is 
always well attended. 




















$1.25 Bu Initial 
Wheat Price Holds 
to July 31, 1947 


Winnipeg, Man.—Trade Minister 
MacKinnon announced in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa, March 20, 
that the Dominion government wil] 
continue the present initial wheat 
payment to producers of $1.25 bu, 
basis No. 1 northern in store at Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, 
up to the end of July, 1947. Partici- 
pation certificates will again be issued 
as has been the case in past years. 

There will be no over-all reduc. 
tion on wheat deliveries in the 1946- 
47 crop year, although temporary 
delivery quotas may be used in the 
early part of the marketing season. 
This will be done to distribute ele- 
vator space among producers as even- 
ly as possible. Delivery permit books 
will again be used, he said. 

The minister also announced that 
payments on participation certifi- 
cates for wheat delivered during the 
1943-44 crop year will be started by 
the Canadian Wheat Board in June. 
Equalization payments on 1944-45 
barley will be made in May. These 
payments apply to the three prairie 
provinces. Ontario wheat equaliza- 
tion fund payments for 1944-45 will 
begin in May, Mr. MacKinnon added. 

While the accounting and auditing 
on these payments are well advanced, 
it is not possible at this date to an- 
nounce the amount of each payment 
to be made. This information will 
be made known as soon as it is avail- 
able. 

Representatives of the Canadian 
Wheat Board recently surveyed the 
amount of wheat still remaining on 
farms and reported that farmers 
could market another 50,000,000 bus 
without leaving them too short for 
seed grain and other purposes. If 
the board’s- survey is correct, officials 
say Canada could export 100,000,000 
bus between now and end of crop 
year on July 31, leaving 50,000,000 
bus carry-over. That quantity is 
stated to be the lowest carry-over 
possible. It is explained that the 
new crop does not begin to be deliv- 
ered in quantity until around Sept. 
15 and it is necessary to hold enough 
wheat back for use of flour mills 
which are grinding both for the ex- 
port market and domestic consump- 
tion. 

Mr. MacKinnon said that further 
announcements will be made on the 
prices to be paid for oats, barley, 
flaxseed, rapeseed and sunflower seed 
in the western provinces and for 
winter wheat grown in Ontario and 
marketed in 1946-47. 

Through the wheat participation 
certificate system, western farmers 
are entitled to a share of any profit 
made by the wheat board after pay- 
ing the farmer $1.25 bu for his wheat 
and selling it on the export market 
for $1.55. 


March 26, 1946 
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Australian Millers Study Ways _ 
to Solve Wheat Shortage Problem 


Now that the war is over, Austra- 
lian millers are again turning their 
attention to overseas markets for 
their flour. One of their chief head- 
aches is caused by the thought of 
continuance in the new year of the 
control over exports by the Wheat 
Board. The outlook would not be 
so gloomy were it not for the fact 
that millers have very little to say 
in the negotiations which, in the 
hands of government departments, 
furnish ample cause for uneasiness 
on the part of the industry! 

At present two _ international 
bodies are charged with the task of 
allocating overseas markets to ex- 
porters of vital foodstuffs—UNRRA 
(with headquarters in Washington), 
and the London Food Control Board. 
While, from the humanitarian point 
of view, millers are anxious to re- 
lieve the desperate need of starving 
peoples in other countries, they do 
not relish the prospect of being asked 
to supply markets which will “peter 
out’ when conditions become more 
normal, and at the same time lose 
the markets they have built up over 
recent years. 

Extra Shift 

In an effort to step up the produc- 
tion of flour to meet the urgent de- 
mands from war ravaged areas, it 
was proposed that mills commence 
working two shifts from Nov. 26, but 


it was found that some New 
South Wales mills had _insuffi- 
cient wheat on hand to run 


the extra shift. Even those mill- 
ers who have enough wheat on hand 
at present are extremely dubious 
about the ability of the railways to 
maintain supplies sufficient to keep 
two shifts in action for long—and 
this is without taking into consider- 
ation the dislocation of transport 
services which would follow if the 
strike situation in NSW deteriorated. 

It is understood that the Wheat 
Board was planning for three shifts 
to be worked early in the new year, 
but, while the industry fully appreci- 
ates that all the flour obtainable from 
three shifts would still not be enough 
to overcome the desperate world 
shortage, it° cannot achieve impos- 
sibilities! If more than two shifts 
are called for, the labor position will 
again be the bugbear. 


Rationing of Stock Food 


Because of the urgent need of food 
for people overseas, it had been de- 
cided to continue the rationing of 
Wheat for stock feed during 1946, 
the Prime Minister announced on 
Nov. 27. As much wheat and flour 
as possible must be exported, and 
this meant that wheat for stock 
feed would be confined to essential 
production. So that all users would 
get a fair share of supplies, the pres- 
ent system of allocations would con- 
tinue, and for the next three months 
would be at the November rate. 

For the coming season 30,000,000 
bus of wheat would be allocated. 
This was a substantial decrease in 
the quantity used in the last season, 


but would be reasonable in view of 
the improvement in the feed position. 
Other grains and hay would be avail- 
able in greater quantities, and the 
milling program for export flour was 
being increased. This would mean 
more bran and pollard for stock. 

Other feed grains were being 
brought into a common feed program 
which was being based: on supplies 
available. The government had guar- 
anteed floor prices to growers for 
barley, oats and grain sorghum, and 
they would be subsidized so that 
feed would be available at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Heavy subsidies met by the Com- 
monwealth during the drouth were 
no longer justified, and the price of 
wheat had been revised. This was 
intended to induce users to produce 
more feed themselves, and with the 
easing in the labor position this 
should be possible. 

Standard prices for feed grains 
would be: Wheat, 4/6 bu; feed bar- 
ley, 3/6; feed oats, 3/3; grain sor- 
ghum, 4/0. 

These prices were reasonable, said 
Mr. Chifley, and the Commonwealth 
was providing subsidies for stock 
feeders in order that they could be 
maintained. 


“50,000,000 Bus Short” 


The Commonwealth Director-Gen- 
eral of Agriculture (F. W. Bul- 
cock) said recently that the wheat 
available would be 50,000,000 bus 
short of home and overseas require- 
ments. Supplies were estimated at 
between 125,000,000 and 130,000,000 
bus. Mr. Bulcock said that, in ad- 
dition to other commitments, Aus- 
tralia would probably have to send 
5,000,000 bus to New Zealand because 
of the crop failure there. Wheat 
rationing would continue until they 
could be assured that every essen- 
tial user could get wheat. 

The Australian quota of 30,000,000 
bus for stock feed for the year com- 
pared with 10,000,000 bus prior to 
the war. 


“Sydney Basis” Eliminated 

Considerable discussion took place 
at the annual meeting of the Flour 
Mill-owners’ Association of NSW on 
the change in the price of wheat 
for stock food from 3/6% to 4/6 
because at the same time the gov- 
ernment saw fit to eliminate the 
“Sydney basis,” with consequent seri- 
ous repercussions upon country mill- 
ers. The association is seeking to 
interview the Minister for Commerce 
with a view to having this blunder 
rectified, otherwise country millers 
may have to cease producing stock 
meal at a time when it is still urgent- 
ly needed.—Reprinted from the Aus- 
tralasian Miller and Baker. 


LACK OF WHEAT CLOSES 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN MILLS 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. — Wheat 

flour production in the large Schu- 


bert mills in suburban Randys 
stopped on March 20 as Czechoslo- 








vakia’s wheat supply neared its end 
and other mills throughout the na- 
tion will be silent by the end of the 
week. 

Emphasizing the gravity of the sit- 
uation, John Gorvin, UNRRA agri- 
cultural specialist, said it was prob- 
able that mills normally producing 


“60% of the nation’s wheat flour 
would close within a matter of 
weeks. The production of rye flour 


will continue for the time being, said 
Mr. Gorvin, but rye supplies will 
probably be exhausted by May 1. 
After that the total supply will 
be the meager output of the Czech 





farms. Prospects of increasing the 
country’s imports were said to be 
doubtful. 

c—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CUT IN GRAIN SUPPLIES 


FOR DISTILLERS URGED 


London, Eng.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Scottish Temperance Al- 
liance, a resolution calling on the 
government “in the name of human- 
ity” to limit to a substantial degree 
the amount of cereals made available 
for brewing was adopted unanimous- 
ly. 

Moving the resolution, a member 
said: “In this matter the government 
was on its trail,” and expressed “pro- 
found dissatisfaction” with the gov- 
ernment’s food policy. He also ex- 
pressed indignation that further lim- 
itations should be placed on the peo- 
ple’s food without any curtailment of 
grain to the brewing interests. 

It has been alleged, he said, and 
by none more vehemently than cer- 
tain members of the labor govern- 
ment, that the brewers had “a bane- 
ful and powerful political influence.” 
The question was whether history 
would disclose that those members, 
of their own volition, and in face of 
a despairing world cry for bread, 
were prepared to perpetuate this in- 
fluence. 

Duncan MacLennan, chairman of 
the Alliance Board of Management, 
said that the Minister of Food had 
stated that he preferred to provide 
food for the nation rather than whis- 
ky, and had actually directed a sup- 
ply of grain to the millers rather than 
to the distillers. He thought that the 
minister should be commended for 
this and given every encouragement 
in his heavy task. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH MILLERS BUY 
NEW OFFICE QUARTERS 


London, Eng.—The National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers 
has purchased the former town house 
of Lord Salisbury, at 21 Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, London’s most fash- 
ionable quarter. The house, situated 
near the famous Ritz Hotel, contains 
17 bedrooms, five bathrooms, five re- 
ception rooms, and an impressive ball- 
room, all of which will be converted 
into offices and conference rooms. The 
association’s former offices at 40 
Trinity Square, close to the Tower of 
London, in the “City of London,” 
were completely destroyed during 
the blitz of 1941. Since then Mr. Hall, 
the secretary, has accommodated the 








entire staff of 22 in his house in a 
suburb some 10 miles from the center. 
Later, two neighboring houses had to 
be purchased. 

With more of the association’s em- 
ployees returning from the forces and 
with the need of a large conference 
room to seat some 300 members, it 
became necessary for the association 
to acquire new and more commodious 
premises. It is believed that over 
$400,000 was paid for the freehold of 
its new headquarters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DUTCH FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IN RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


London, Eng.—A nonprofit board, 
composed of representatives of the 
flour importing industry of Holland, 
has been organized for the purpose of 
distributing imported relief flour for 
the Dutch government. It is a tem- 
porary scheme only. The _ board 
bears the name of Stichting Import- 
bloembureau (Institute Import Flour 
Bureau) and is composed of the fol- 
lowing flour importers: J. Meurs, 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., president; 
Karel Heslenfeld, Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, secretary; Th. Verkley, Grip- 
peling & Verkley, and Jac. Schud- 
deboom, P. C. Vis & Co., co-operating 
managers. 

All the flour importers are en- 
rolled as registered members of the 
bureau, receive their allocations of 
flour through the organization, and 
make payment thereto, for all the 
flour handled by them, which is sold 
at the government’s fixed price. They 
receive a commission for their sales, 
which is placed in a pool and dis- 
tributed in ratio—according to quan- 
tities sold—among the importers. The 
board is entirely concerned with the 
distribution of flour, without any 
profit-making intentions. In Janu- 
ary, 1946, the government permitted 
the flour import trade to solicit and 
receive offers direct from American 
and Canadian mills, all purchases be- 
ing for government account. Pri- 
vate business is not yet possible. 

At present all stocks of foreign 
flour, both American and Canadian, 
in Holland consist of supplies sent 
shortly after the liberation by 
SHAEF and is what is known as 
emergency or relief flour. This flour 
has no special brands and is sold 
to the bakers through the flour im- 
porters and dealers, who, in their 
turn, secure the flour through the 
Stichting Importbloembureau. The 
ratio of flour distributed to the bak- 
ers is 20% imported and 80% home- 
milled, the total quantity used 
monthly by the bakers being ap- 
proximately 20,000 tons imported and 
80,000 tons home-milled. 

The bread ration during the last 
year of the occupation was 800 
grams per person, per week, which 
since the liberation has been in- 
creased to 2,800 grams per person 
per week, with the addition of 200 
grams of flour. Bakers are permit- 
ted to make all types of bread, but 
are allowed a very small fat ration: 
Private persons receive 187144 grams 
of butter or margarine and 50 grams 
of cooking fats per week. 
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Feed Group Officer Grateful 


HE service of the milling, baking, 

feed and grain industry men in 
wartime government work cannot be 
overestimated, in the opinion of R. 
M. Field, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., Chicago. 

“These men made many sacrifices, 
financial and otherwise, and without 
their help I really don’t know what 
we would have done,” he said re- 
cently. “We owe a heavy debt of 
gratitude to all of these self-sacri- 
ficing executives who have served 
their industries by going to Wash-. 
ington, taking hold of the various 
problems and settling them with a 
knowledge of how they should be 
settled in the general public’s in- 
terest. 

“They have received a minimum 
of thanks for the work that they 
have done. Many of them have suf- 
fered criticism and .abuse because 
they were doing the things that 
should be done in the general inter- 
est. Naturally they had to step on 
somebody’s toes in the process. 

“They left their homes and fam- 
ilies, they lived under difficult con- 
ditions in Washington, they took all 
the criticism and they did the job 


* * * 





R. M. Field 


in the best way that it could be 
done. I say that all credit should 
be given to them!” 


* * * * 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
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distributors, who subsequently was 
given the Meritorious Service Award 
by the War Department. Another 
was John T. McCarthy, now. presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 


‘tion, and who also was presented 


with the Meritorious Service Award. 
A third was J. Howard Hamilton, of 
the American Can Co., who served 
the government three years and like- 
wise was given the same award. 

Mr. Cunningham points out that 
from a possible 15 Meritorious Serv- 
ice Awards presented to civilians 
who contributed their services to the 
government during the war, these 
three. whom he urged to enter the 
government ranks represent 20% of 
the total awards. 

Fortunately, Mr. Cunningham fully 
recovered his health and is carrying 
on his activities with the National 
Biscuit Co. as energetically as ever. 
At present he is first vice presi- 
dent and director of purchases of this 
firm, which lent his services to the 
government during the war. 

As souvenirs which he regards most 
highly, Mr. Cunningham has appro- 
priately framed two checks, one for 
34c and the other for 68c, which were 
his remuneration for services ren- 
dered to the government. 





Anderson 
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eggs than the market requires. On 
the other hand, support prices of 
90% of parity on dairy products 
would not bring anywhere near the 
required volume. In fact, demand for 
dairy products is far from satisfied 
now with prices far above the sup- 
port level and with subsidies still be- 
ing paid. We need to combine with 
the parity concept a more flexible 
means of carrying out our price sup- 
port commitments if we are to avoid 








the creation of surpluses and deficits, 
side-by-side, and if we are to keep 
ourselves in position to trade with the 
rest of the world. 

Although the problem of shifting 
production to a peacetime basis is a 
very pressing matter, there are oth- 
er questions which demand attention. 
Our nation did not escape the dam- 
ages of war even though we were 
spared bombs. Our natural resources 
have carried a heavy load, and we 
surely have learned that no nation 
can be strong unless it protects the 
source of its strength. We need to 
do a better job of conservation than 
we have ever done before. 

Now that we have developed our 
productive power to the highest point 
in history, we are face to face with 
a greater-than-ever challenge in 
marketing and distribution. Failure 
to distribute properly that which we 
produce will exact a terrific price. We 
have paid that price once, and we 
cannot afford to do it again. The 
price, as you know, is limited produc- 
tion, a withering economy, depression 
and want. , 

Thus, while purchasing power is 
the first requisite for good distribu- 
tion, we should not neglect to mod- 
ernize our marketing methods and 
facilities—to make our entire distri- 
bution system as efficient as possible. 

This is what I had in mind when 
I said earlier that the commodity ex- 
changes have important work to do 
in the postwar period, that the public 
interest calls for their being in con- 
dition to perform their marketing 
function. 

With full employment and good 
wages, we can look forward to an ex- 
panding economy—to good nutrition 
for everyone—to living standards in 
keeping with the greatest productive 
power on earth. 

We can hope for this. We could 
take a chance that it will “just hap- 
pen.” Or—we can do everything in 
our power to make it happen. We 
who believe in the American future 
can unite in the effort to assure 
steady, full employment. For in that 
lies our destiny. 
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ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 


———< 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O.  : 
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Standardized 
free-flowing 
“VYextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Untolued Myslery 


Floating,Flour Trailer 
Baffles Missouri Town 


When word got around Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., recently that a truck 
trailer loaded with 10 tons of flour 
was floating down the Black River, 
people thought it was just another 
tall tale that someone had started. 
But when they investigated the 
rumor they found it was true. _ 

The trailer broke loose from a 
truck owned by the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Milling Co. and toppled in- 
to the river. A short time after it 
had settled in the river it started to 
float away. Two motor boats forced 
the floating cargo to the bank sev- 
eral times and attempted to tie it up. 
However, it snapped the large ropes 
and when steel cables were used the 
flour trailer uprooted trees as large 
as telephone poles. Finally, after 
five and a half hours of unsuccessful 
attempts the boats forced the trail- 
er into an eddy where the current 
was not so strong and tied it to 
trees with cables and ropes. A wreck- 
ing company pulled it out of the riv- 
er. 

Several theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain the phenomenon of 
the floating flour trailer. The tires 
on the trailer carry 700 lbs of 
pressure ... the trailer is almost air 
tight . . . some people even said that 
loose flour in the trailer would make 
a paste and stop up any leaks that 
might start. 


What’s your guess? 










Its 


BIN 


AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 








NNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





M 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 









Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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EARLY TILLAGE OF WHEAT 
IMPORTANT IN OKLAHOMA 


Washington, D. C.—After trying . 


various methods and kinds of equip- 
ment such as the moldboard plow, 
lister, disk, one-way plow, basin lis- 
ter and chisel, experimenters of the 
Department of Agriculture’s research 
administration and the Oklahoma ex- 
periment station have concluded that 
early tillage is more important in 
growing wheat than the type of till- 
age or machines used. This informa- 
tion will benefit wheat growers in 
Oklahoma and in some other parts 
of the southern great plains, as till- 
age is closely related to soil moisture, 
the number one problem of wheat 
growers in most of this region. 

Averages for a 13-year period on 
heavy soil and for a 24-year period 
on sandy soil at the Southern Great 
Plains Station, Woodward, Okla., 
showed only small differences result- 
ing from the various tillage methods, 
but soil preparation soon after har- 
vest was almost invariably an advan- 
tage. The later the preparation, the 
lower the yield of wheat. The aver- 
age yield where there was early 
preparation was 17.8 bus an acre, 2.1 
bus more than from midseason till- 
age and 6.2 bus more than from late 
tillage. 

At the United States field station 
at Lawton, Okla., the results on a 
tight heavy soil also showed that 
early tillage paid better than late. 

The experimenters, limiting the 
scope of their conclusions to the near- 
by area, say, “the wheat grower who 
does a good workmanlike job of pre- 
paring a seedbed early in the season, 
regardless of the method used, stands 
to gain much more than the man 
who delays such work.” 








&agle’s 
80% EXTRACTION 


FLOUR 


Mux with the 
same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GOLD COIN outstand- 


ing among 


fine flours in 


the past. You can be sure 


EAGLE’S will be the best of 


its kind. 


Gagle 


KING'S 


Since 1856 





are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





FLOURS. 

















GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











SoFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








% % ® A local millin’ taipan says he 
has a friend in Paris who writes to 
inquire into the educational and 
commercial background of the 
“Sacre-terror” of Agriculture. It 
seems that the French are unable 
to understand how it is that one day 
a man can berate his fellow citizens 
for suggesting voluntary rationing, 
and then several days later propose, 
as though it were a heaven-born idea 
released by the Omnipotent Deity 
to him alone in his high office of 
“Sacre-terror” of Agriculture, that 
voluntary rationing is the only meth- 
od to be considered. ® ® ®% “My 
French correspondent,” says this 
miller, “uses another word, to under- 
stand which one would probably have 
had to matriculate at either Oxford 
or the Sorbonne, and while I do not 
know its meaning, I pass it along to 
you exactly as it was given to me: 
‘The “Sacre-terror” is a master of 
obfuscation.” 


RELIC OF THE OLD ORDER.—We 
are indebted to Schultz, Baujan & 
Co., Beardstown, IIll., for calling our 
attention to the following captivating 
excerpt from a book called “I Can 
Remember Father,” published circa 
1976: 

“Father was always wonderful to 
us, and I doubt that any children 
had a parent more kind and thought- 
ful. He often brought home to 
mother and all of us those unusual 
gifts and delicacies which help to 
spice the life of the average citizen’s 
family. I remember how, each 
month, he would endure the hours 
of waiting at the Food Certificate 
Approval Bureau and once his grain 
card was punched, would rush to the 
branch of the Baking Agency to se- 
cure our beloved treat of a large half 
pound loaf of bread. He would bear 
it proudly into our midst, for we 
always gathered in the living room 
to await him and watch with mount- 
ing desire the skillful care with 
which he laid aside the wrapper to 
expose to all our view that dark 
brown goodness within. 

“Once, I recall, as he munched 
thoughtfully on a particularly chewy 
crust, father told us a story about 
the bread of his boyhood. It seems 
at that time all bread was made by 
Capitalists and there were no limits 
to the amount of it that could be 
purchased. Father said the loaves 
were much whiter and larger than 
we have now, but I believe his fond- 
ness for reminiscences of boyhood 
tended to make him embroider fact. 
Although it must have been nice to 
eat all the bread one might want, we 
children decided we were happy that 
we had not lived during the dark 
days of Democracy, with its danger- 
ous individual freedom, everyone de- 
ciding for himself his work, his leis- 
ure and his food. We know too well 
that these things are better decided 
for us. : 

“Father was always kind, and nev- 
er raised his voice to us in anger. 
But his temper did ruffle easily at 


By Carroll K. Michener 


times, and I suppose this was one 
result of his early years. When he 
left for work each morning it was 
necessary for him to take with him 
the proper cards and certificates for 
approval so that we could secure the 
next day’s food supplies. We could 
hear him muttering to himself in 
front of the big steel filing cabinet 
in the dining room where we kept our 
essential papers. Almost every day 
he had to call for help, for he was 
always mixing up baby’s milk card 
with the salt ration tickets, or the 
fuel certificate with the doctor’s card 
or barber ticket. We children quick- 
ly straightened things out each morn- 
ing, and although we disapproved of 
his barely concealed distaste of such 
matters, it was an amusing incident 
to start the day. I am sure that 
had father had the correct type of 
early training, he would not have 
had such trouble with such a small 
but important part of our life under 
the New Order.” 


% & & Were the flour millers of 
World War I wiser than their de- 
scendants of World War II, or were 
they merely playing out their luck 
in being born under an earlier po- 
litical star? At the beginning of 
food control they stuck for a sep- 





The Cover Picture 





The aircraft carrier S.S. “Empire 
MacDermott,” shown lying at Berth 
25 of Canada’s busy port of Halifax 
preparatory to taking on wheat, is 
one of the converted merchantmen 
known during the war as “Baby Flat 
Tops.” These celebrated fighting 
ships were introduced to provide air 
observation and convoy protection. 
Without reconversion each can carry 
250,000 bus of grain. Loading is 
done just as on an ordinary vessel 
except that a few constructional 
features must be considered. The 
ship is berthed so that the-control 
superstructure, which has a decided 
overhang, is on the side away from 
the dock. R. W. Hendry, manager 
of the Port of Halifax, to whom we 
are indebted for this shot, says the 
small box-like structure, one of 
which is seen in the left foreground, 
were made by Port carpenters to 
facilitate accurate delivery of grain 
into the ship. The “Baby Flat Tops” 
can easily be restored to ordinary 
commercial uses. 








arate administrative organization, 
functioning outside the Department 
of Agriculture or any other branch 
or agency of government. They said: 
“Once a department of government 


assumes control of industry it will . 


endeavor to perpetuate its power be- 
yond the period of the emergency.” 
They could not look with equanimity 
upon a future marred by continued 
interference of “government func- 
tionaries. *# *% *® Specifically, they 
shied, as from a pestilence, at the 
avowed intention of the assistant 
secretary of agriculture, in whose 
hands control largely would rest, to 
give the nation a war bread. 


JACKPOT FOR PRIZE MONEY— 
The suggestion has been made to 
the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents that a jackpot be estab- 
lished to be used as prize money for 
the person who makes the best sug- 
gestion for an improved method of 
unloading boxcars. 

It seems strange that, except for 
the large and expensive car dump- 
ers, no practical improvement has 
been made on the old Clark shovel 
method of unloading boxcars in grain 
elevators. Some modifications of 
that system have been made, but the 
unloaders still have a Clark shovel. 

The cost of a car dumper, and the 
amount of space required to install 
one, eliminates that device right off 
the bat for all but the large termi- 
nal houses. The grain elevators and 
flour mills have been paying for bet- 
ter methods of handling grain, in the 
higher labor costs, and still they are 
doing it the same way. : 

The desirability of a hoppered 
grain car was made apparent to 
many flour mills a year ago when 
the boxcar shortage forced the use 
of gondolas, cement cars, or any oth- 
er kind of a car that would hold 
grain. 

ee ®@ 


Among the many strange incon- 
sistencies of our national food pol- 
icy is this one: The government has 
removed rationing and held down the 
prices of many foodstuffs. But hold- 
ing down the price of food is an en- 
couragement to its consumption, and 
when this policy is accompanied by 
abandonment of rationing the inevit- 
able tendency, people being what 
they are, is to hoard or waste in 
proportion to purchasing power and 
poor citizenship. . . . The American 
Institute of Food Distribution, inci- 
dentally, tells us that the govern- 
ments announcements regarding a 
wheat shortage have increased food 
accumulation to the point where 
some wholesalers’ volume of sales 
registers gains of 30 to 40%, 


® ® ® A contemporary trade journal 
has it that conversion of Liberty 
ships and other cargo craft into com- 
bination wheat carriers and floating 
flour mills for overseas service was 
one of the grain conservation and re- 
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lief projects officially vetoed jp 
Washington just prior to the 80% 
extraction outburst. The idea, it js 
claimed, has the okay of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, and sey. 
eral vessels are said to have been 
ticketed for conversion and equip. 
ment at Milwaukee. The peripatetic 
flour mills were to grind nothing byt 
100% flour—naturally. © ® % An 
earlier inspiration, maybe you’ll re. 
member, was midget mills on barges, 
which could be towed inland as far 
as they’d float and then dragged over. 
land if necessary to wherever there 
were famine spots. This was in the 
early days of hunger relief planning, 
and had particular reference to Ital. 
ian problems. Later there was a big 
build-up for shipping surplus Ameri. 
can mills to France. 


“Reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet.” Remember that infamous 
slogan which so offended the nostrils 
and outraged the eye a few years 
back? Now we have its counterpart 
in the Department of Agriculture's 
slogan: “Reach for a potato instead 
of more bread.” Justify the con- 
servation of wheat as we must there 
is no compulsion to hug to our bos- 
oms what in saner times would be 
regarded as a poisonous viper in 
the garden of advertising ethics. 


Is the lush swindle sheet era fn- 
ished? American Management As- 
sociation has been trying to find that 
out, inspired maybe by the growing 
suspicion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the little item “entertain- 
ment” may be covering up hidden 
salary boosts. More likely it’s sim- 
ply certain amiable habits acquired 
in the easy days of cost-plus and 
excess profits. Treasury sleuths are 
said to have found out that the price 
of entertainment jumped 35% from 
1940 to 1944, 

e@e °@ 


Of all the fancy adjectives and 
epithets we’ve heard, descriptive of 
the complexion of our new peacetime 
war bread, Clementine Paddleford 
has the best. She says: “The breads 
are good, they taste good, yet open 
a biscuit—the color is anticlimactic.” 
Clementine, as you ought to know, 
is the home ec expert on the New 
York Herald Tribune. 





LOAF OF BREAD 


Our bakery-loaves soon will be 
smaller, 

But prices will stay where they 
are; 

We feed the Bavarians, Serbs 
and Bulgarians, 

Frenchmen and Belgians and 
folks in the Saar, 

The Russians, the Prussians, the 
Kurds and Iranians, 

Turks and Estonians, Yugos, Al- 
banians, 

Friesians, Ephesians, the 
Basques, Transylvanians— 
All share our bread and our price 

stays at par. C. T. H. 


Unhappily we cannot give credit to 
the newspaper publisher of this 
thyme, which has been orphaned, 80 
far as we are concerned, by a pit of 
scissors. But. we can at least ad- 
mire it and pass it on, even thus 
anonymously. The rhymestet 
seems to be cocking a perplexed and 
perhaps jaundiced eye at the idio- 
syncrasies of OPA and our federal 


- feeders of the world. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat ' 







@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 






@ Pastry Flours 






RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 







Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula | 










Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain \ 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS ~~ 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY ! 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas | 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Arnold Milling Co. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


transferring later to the sales office 
and serving as sales manager for the 
past several year's. 

The history of the Arnold Milling 
Co. goes back to the early 70’s when 
the original frame mill was built on 
the present site by the founder, 
Henry J. Arnold. That was before 
the Mennonites introduced hard win- 
ter wheat into Kansas, chiefly into a 
group of central Kansas counties in 
which Sterling is located. 

In subsequent years for a long pe- 
riod the mill operated at a profit un- 
der ownership of the Arnold family, 
but later experienced difficulties, was 
reorganized and ultimately came un- 
der other ownership and changing 
managements. In 1919 the reorgan- 
ized company built the present mod- 
ern mill, to which much grain stor- 
age, warehouse and other facilities 
have since been added. 

A year ago A. L. Jacobson, for 
several years general manager and 
later president, was in charge and 
the property has been uniformly suc- 
cessfully operated. Mr. Jacobson .re- 
tired from active duty within the 
past year, being succeeded by L. A. 
Ritterhouse, formerly treasurer. of 
the company. 

The property is one of the best 
built and maintained mills in central 
Kansas, with an advantageous loca- 
tion as regards neighboring wheat 
supplies and rail connections. 








Wheat For Seed 





(Continued from page 9.) 


total supply to more than 45 days’ 
grind. 

This certificate must be forwarded 
for approval to the appropriate Com- 
modity Credit Corp. regional office, 
after which it will be returned to the 
miller. During the two weeks’ pe- 
riod the certificate is in force the 
miller may accept trucked wheat 
against it by issuing a merchandiser’s 
certificate for each delivery as out- 
lined in paragraph (e) of the order. 
It should be noted that merchandis- 
er’s certificates are issued in dupli- 
cate with one copy going to the’ sup- 
plier and the other to the CCC re- 
gional office. Approval is not re- 
quired, however, before delivery of 
the grain, the federation report says. 

This change applies only to wheat 
trucked from merchandisers or coun- 
try shippers. Millers may still buy 
wheat trucked by farmers without 
certificates of any kind, provided the 
wheat is delivered directly to the 
mill or mil! elevator. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WFO 144 CORRECTION 
Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the following errors occurred in 
the department’s publication of WFO 
144 Amendment 2: 
Page 1, column 3, line 7 under the 








certificate should read, “— bushels 
of wheat, and that such quantity.” 
Page 2, last line under paragraph 
3 in column 1 should read “para- 
graphs (2) (i) or (2) (ii) above.” 
Page 3, paragraph (r) (3), word 
“feed” in second line should read 
“food.” 





Farm Wheat Seles 


ou 


(Continued from page 9.) 


and corn states that a radical price 
move is necessary, but that it must 
be applicable on a declining rate. 
In short they would tell the farm- 
er to market wheat and corn im- 
mediately at a top price level, or at 
some date in the near future the 
government would pay a lower price 
for these commodities. This proposal 





‘is predicated on the approaching 


planting season and that a high price 
now would bring a flood of surplus 
grain to country elevators. 

In the meantime, issuance of pref- 
erence order certificates by CCC re- 
gional offices is being held to a drib- 
ble through necessity. Milling in- 
dustry officials have questioned the 
CCC about this policy and have been 
told that there has been no -géneral 
decision to limit mills to any differ- 
ent level of milling operations, but 
in .the Southwest particularly, issu- 
ance of preference certificates is at 
such low level that mills are grind- 
ing up their physical stocks of wheat. 

The milling industry, according to 
spokesmen here, say that they are 
not objecting to any preference cer- 
tificate policy, but merely wish to 
know if mills are going to be able to 
maintain the 45-day inventory level. 
If a 30-day level is all that the in- 
dustry can expect, it is felt desir- 
able that such a policy be announced 
immediately. 

Now that the Famine Emergency 
Committee has fired its first gun on 
the conservation front, and wheat 
shows little sign of moving from 
farms at least at current ceiling 
prices, the next move is up to the 
government to make its export pro- 
gram effective. Despite official de- 
nials to the contrary, it is predicted 
here that there will be some price ad- 
vance either for wheat and corn or 
both soon. 

¥ ¥ 
Canada Sells to U. K. 


Winnipeg, Man. — Export business 
in Canadian wheat only last week 
was estimated at almost 3,000,000 
bus, with the United Kingdom the 
biggest buyer. Belgium took about 
90,000 bus, UNRRA roughly 600,000 
bus, while the remainder was worked 
to the United Kingdom. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
16, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
67 es 








Baltimore ...... 1,380 386 
Bue oss eves 363 170 50 

pC ee oe 396 ‘> of «s 
DOMED. oo pei ceucs os 2° o 340 
Milwaukee ..... ée om sve 65 
New York ...... 1,339 145 ee 70 

p 3 | SRS es rT) ‘6 . 
Philadelphia ... 726 

ee 4,204 701 117 475 
March 9, 1946 .. 6,065 973 ° 117 650 
March 17, 1945.. 11,943 1,057 46 394 





Holland Mills Increase Extraction 


London, Eng.—(By Cable).—The flour extraction rate in Holland has 
been increased to 85% and the distribution of imported flour has been re- 
duced from 20 to 10%, due to the scarcity. Wheat stocks in Holland are 
believed sufficient for another four months but the scarcity of imported flour 
and the cut in its distribution are being deplored by flour importers and bak- 


ers. 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


+ 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








American Ace 


—A: Superior bread 

flour,:milled in one 

of the:'West’s very 
finest flour mills, 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS! <"" 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS.) ¢ MINNESOTA 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














James W. Ringwald 


JOINS BATES—James W. Ringwald 
has joined the Bates Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and is an applicant for 
membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. From 1930 until he 
joined the navy at the outbreak of 
the war, Mr.’ Ringwald was with 
Cargill, Inc., for four years prior to 
his enlistment as manager of the 
firm’s Kansas City office. A lieuten- 
ant commander in the navy, he 
served the past four years at various 
times in both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific theaters. 

FOOD CHIEF—Jean Zeller, current- 
ly chief of the food products divi- 
sion of the grain branch of the Unit- 





Jean Zeller 


ed States Department of Agriculture, 
is the gentleman who set up the 
standardized bag size for the mill- 
ing industry. He accomplished this 
while he was connected with the 
War Production Board containers 
division, where he was in charge of 
textile and paper bags. He wrote 
the original M-221, which estab- 
lished the uniform standards in bags. 
An industry man, Mr. Zeller came 
to the WPB in April, 1942. When 
the war container job was completed, 
he transferred to the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and subsequently has 
been given command over the impor- 
tant food products’ division. In 
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Hill Shepardson 


that capacity he has charge of pro- 
curement of approximately 167 prod- 
ucts, including all flours, wet and 
dry corn milling products, grits, ali- 
mentary pastes, malts, soups and food 
specialties. He is also administra- 
tor of WFO-1, the bread order. 

SALES MANAGER — Hill Shepard- 
son has been appointed sales man- 
ager of Hart-Carter Co., grain clean- 
ing equipment manufacturer, succeed- 
ing V. H. Reid who resigned Feb. 1 
to take over management of the 
Réeid-Strutt Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Mr. Shepardson formerly was 
employed by the Hart-Carter Co. and 
has been connected with companies 




































H. U. Bohi 





serving the milling and grain indus- 
tries since that time. Mr. Shepard- 
son will assume his new position 
April 1. 


TO STUDY IN U. S.—H. U. Béhi of 
Thurgen, Switzerland, recently en- 
rolled as a student in the department 
of milling industry at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, to spend 
two years in specialized study. Mr. 
Bohi’s family owns a flour mill in 
Switzerland and he expects to as- 
sume active management of the plant 
on his return to Europe. He is a 
graduate of the Sekundarschule, 
Biirglen, and the Thorgau Cantonal 
School, Frauenfeld. 
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George Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Ope- 
lika, Ala., president of the Southern 
Bakers Association, and Mrs. Ball 
are vacationing at Miami. En route 
to Miami, they visited Atlanta where 

: Mr. Ball met with the association 
, staff. They also visited Mr. Ball's 
‘brother, Barney Ball of Ball’s Bak- 
ery, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

e 

W. E. Albright, Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, has been elected a 
director of the National Tea Co., to 
succeed the late Guy A. Thomas, Sr. 

* 

Howard Be Bout, president of the 
Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co., was 
a recent Toledo visitor. 

& 

J. D. Williamson, president, Du- 
quesne Baking Co., and Ross Stine- 
man, retired president of Hardesty 
& Stineman, bakers’ supplies, both 
of Pittsburgh, -recently went fishing 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Stine- 
man caught a large fish and it gave 
battle to such an extent that he fell 
in and was rescued from Tampa Bay 
by Mr. Williamson. However, the 
fish, line and hook were missing. 

E. N. Puckett, Enid, Okla., man- 
ager of the Union Equity Co-opera- 
tive Exchange, has been named a 
member of the national Famine 


Emergency Council by President Tru- 
man. Mr. Puckett is one of 119 men 





appointed by the President to serve 
on the council, which will plan ways 
and means of feeding the people of 
Europe. 

= 


George P. Urban, president of 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
and Mrs. Urban have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Flor- 
ence, to Capt. James Wyper, Jr., of 
Hart, Conn. 

e 


Henry L. Sumpter of the sales staff 
of Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has been seriously ill for 
many weeks. He is now making good 
recovery and will soon be back on 
the job. 

J 


Francis McKown, head of the 
grain. department of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, is convalescing aft- 
er an appendectomy. 


E. J.. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co.’s Pittsburgh representative, is va- 
cationing in Florida. 


F. B. Evers, president of the Amer- 
ican Bread Co., Nashville, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Harry Reavis and Ray Yar- 
brough, supervisors of the American 
Bread Co., have returned from a trip 





to Birmingham, where they attended 
a bakery meeting, and H. DeBow 
Sparks, sales manager, D. M. St. 
John, supervisor, and E. M. Hawkins, 
personnel manager of the company, 
attended a meeting of bakery inter- 
ests in Chicago this week. 


R. H. Drake of the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., with headquarters at 
Memphis, called on the Nashville 
flour trade last week with the mill’s 
local representative, P. G. Bush of 
the Bush Brokerage Co. 


E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, flew to St. Louis to call on Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Co., then con- 
tinued to Little Rock, Ark., where 
Mrs. Peek is visiting her family. 

@ 

M. S. Brownold & Co., New York 
flour broker, which has been estab- 
lished in the New York Produce Ex- 
change for many years, is moving 
April 1 to Room 2700 at 80 Broad 
Street. 

x 


W. P. Tanner of Tanner-Duncan- 
Siney Corp., New York, has recently 
returned from a middle western trip 
visiting mill connections. 


ee 
W. L. Shipley, South Carolina fam- 


ily flour representative for General 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters in Co- 





lumbia, S. C., visited the Atlanta 
office of the mills. Mr. Shipley has 
almost entirely recovered from a 
freak accident which occurred sev- 
eral months ago, causing his leg to 
be broken in four places. He soon 
will be making personal calls on his 
South Carolina customers instead of 
having to rely on the telephone. 
« 

C. L. Denks, traffic manager for 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, has been elevated from gen- 
eral secretary to vice chairman of 
the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory 
Board. Mr. Denks has been an em- 
ployee of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills for 18 years. 

cd 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis on federa- 
tion business last week. 

® 

T. L. Brice, Atlanta, southeastern 
sales manager for the Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
contacted the trade in Mississippl 
and New Orleans. 

* 

As mayor of Savannah, Ga., Peter 
R. Nugent of Nugent’s Bakery spent 
a busy week welcoming delegates to 
the recent International Monetary 
Conference on Wilmington Island 
near there. He personally greeted 
all dignitaries including Secretary 
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March 26, 1946 ; 
of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, and 
attended all functions held in connec- 
tion with the conference. Several 
weeks before when Lady Astor visited 
the city, she described it as a “beauti- 
ful woman with a dirty face.” Mayor 
Nugent immediately authorized a 
clean-up campaign and was reward- 
ed when British Lady Keynes ex- 
claimed, “It is a beautiful city!” 
e 

Pp. H. Baum, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, is back from a brief 
visit with the family trade in Ala- 
bama and Georgia. He found job- 
bers’ stocks cleaned out and everyone 
anxious to get a car of the new 80% 
flour. The jobbers are not anticipat- 
ing much business for sometime, how- 
ever, due to heavy buying of white 
flour in anticipation of the change- 
over. Mr. Baum attended the Family 
Flour Institute at Nashville. 

® 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has returned from Gal- 
veston where he attended quarterly 
meetings of the Southwest Industrial 
Traffic League and of the Southwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. 


ae 
Havana, Cuba, was the scene of a 
conference for managers of the 19 
plants of the Columbia Baking Co., 
the week of March 18. Joseph Hex- 
ter, president of the firm, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, met with the 
plant managers. 
s 
Frank H. Blodgett, the veteran rye 
miller of Janesville, Wis., who has 
been undergoing a series of opera- 
tions on his eyes, is very cheerful, 


Cc. F. G. RAIKES AND SON JOHN 
ON VISIT TO AMERICA 

Cc. F. G. Raikes, for many years 
manager of The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s London office, recently arrived in 
this country, accompanied by his son 
John Raikes, via Liberty ship to New 
Orleans, and is visiting his elder son, 
Arthur F. G. Raikes, associated with 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and his family 
in St. Louis. Temporarily Mr. Raikes 
and John are making their home at 
the St. Louis Country Club. 

Through the greater part of the 
war period Mr. Raikes lived in semi- 
retirement because of the state of 
his health, but he has now made 
excellent recovery and confesses to 
great enjoyment of the food and 
added living comforts in this country. 
He plans to make an extended stay 
in Minnesota in the coming summer 
and later to return to England. Many 
old-time acquaintances greeted him 
on the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
floor when he appeared there one day 
last week. He was St. Louis man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller be- 
fore going to London. 

John Raikes, for many years as- 
sociated with the Hong Kong & 
Shanghai Banking Oorp;* was in 
Singapore at the time of the capitu- 
lation and suffered. the mistreatment 
by the Japanese that was inflicted 
upon all civilian prisoners. When 
released he réturned to England and 
has since been recuperating.. He has 
been ordered back to duty with the 
bank’s Bombay branch to report by 
the end of April. He plans to go to 
New York at the end of the present 
month and to fly to England April 
14 and from thence on to India a 
fortnight later. 
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in fine physical condition, and very 
hopeful for the future. Although 
well over the _ three-score-and-ten 
span of life, he still takes a keen in- 
terest in business and is frequently 
at his office. 

& 


Susan Kuehn, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Kuehn, Minneapolis, was 
recently awarded the Wellesley schol- 
arship, one of the top honors award- 
ed to the junior class at Wellesley 
College. Mr. Kuehn is vice president 
and co-manager of the King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

® 

F. B. Eskridge, family flour sales 
executive, General Mills, Inc., At- 
lanta divisional office, recently spent 
a week calling on the trade in South 
Carolina. 

® 

Herman F. Walter, who retired 
March 1 as general agent for the 
Pere Marquette Railway, at Minne- 
apolis, was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon at the Traffic Club 
March 25. 

& 


. Visitors to Chicago last week in- 
cluded W. ©. Helm, vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and L. B. Dennison, general 
sales manager, and L. B. Tollefson, 
both of the North Dakota State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Charles T. Silverson of Minneapo- 
lis, vice president Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., left this past week on a vacation 
trip to Florida. 


DEATHS 


A. H. Bennison, 82, founder of the 
Bennison & Lane Bakery, Janesville, 
Wis., died recently. With the late 
John E. Lane, he started the Janes- 
ville bakery in 1900. In 1932 Mr. 
Bennison moved to Glenview, IIl., 
and operated bakeries there and at 
Evanston, Wilmette and Winnetka. 
Associated with him were his two 
sons who, with his widow, survive. 











George Frederick Allen, 43, execu- 
tive engineer of the Fulton Bag & 


Huld Lang Syne 


*K * *K 





The Old-Timers’ Club, made up of 
male employees of General Mills, 
Inc., at Minneapolis, held its annual 
dinner at the Radisson Hotel; March 
20, with about 450 present.” 

The‘club was organized 15 years 
ago, and all employees are eligible 
for membership, but it is optional. 
Possibly 80 to 85% -are members. 
The dues are nominal, but the com- 
pany matches all dues, dollar for 


‘dollar, to pay for picnics, athletic 


events, dinners, and other activities 
of the club. 

At the dinner, the 25-year service 
men were guests of honor, and two 
mill employees, U. Grant Gerard and 
James Walsh were presented with 
55-year service pins. Charles C. 
Bovey, director of the company, was 
presented with a 50-year pin. 

A visitor at the dinner was Brace 
Beemer of Detroit, Mich., who por- 
trays the part of the Lone Ranger 
in the company’s radio program of 
that name. 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta, for 20 years, 
died suddenly at a private hospital 
March 17. A native of Canada, Mr. 
Allen came to Atlanta in 1924. He 
was a graduate of the University of 
Ontario and Hamilton Institute in 
Ontario, where he studied various 
phases of engineering. Mr. Allen 
was well known in engineering cir- 
cles in Georgia. 


Harry A. Burnett, 65, who had 26 
years of continuous service with the 
Omar, Inc., died March 18 after a 
month’s illness. For many years he 
was on the road as flour salesman in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and 
South Dakota. The past few years, 
Mr. Burnett worked in the sales de- 
partment of the Omar mills in Om- 
aha. 


Arnold Joseph Brunner, 74, grain 
dealer, died March 19 at his home 
at Florence, Kansas. He had oper- 
ated mills in Kansas since 1904, most 
recently operating a plant at Cedar 
Point, Kansas. He had recently 
opened a seed store at Florence. 


Adolph Verdonckt, 53, Detroit, 
Mich., bakery owner, was killed Jan. 
18 when his automobile overturned 
near Tilbury, Ont. Mr. Verdonckt, 
who came from. Belgium 33 years ago, 
was past president of the Belgian- 
American Businessmen’s Association. 


Carl Arvid Hedlof, 69, for the past 
15 years bakery and grocery shop 
operator at 601 East Second Street, 
Ashland, Wis., and prior to that as- 
sociated with Ashland bakeshops 


since 1902, died at his home Jan. 20. 


following a lingering illness. 


August Voelzel, 85, bakery owner 
of Denver, Colo., died recently after 
an illness of one year. Born in Ger- 
many, he came to Denver in 1889. 
Before his retirement in 1930, he 
owned and operated several bakeries 
in the city. 


Martin Gressmann, 78, died Jan. 16 
after a 10-day illness, ending a half 
century career in a baking business 
he had maintained actively at 1753 
Genesee Street, Buffalo, since his. im- 
migration from Germany 53 years 
ago. 


John O’Neill, for 18 years repre- 
sentative for the Corn Products Sales 
Co. in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, died recently in a 
Johnstown, Pa., hospital following a 
heart attack. 


C. S. Johnson, 72, pioneer baker of 
Borger, Texas, who retired in 1933, 
leaving the local bakery to his sons, 
died recently. 
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OUT 
OF 
UNIFORM 


Haldon D. Brown and Elwood C. 
Brown, sons of Herbert N. Brown, 
Atchison, Kansas, wheat buyer for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are out of the 
service. Haldon Brown was a lieu- 
tenant in the 32nd Division, spending 
three and one half years in the Pa- 
cific. While attached to an intelli- 
gence outfit, he was unable to com- 
municate with his parents for five 
months. He was wounded once. El- 
wood Brown was a captain in the 
103rd Division ordnance, serving in 
the 7th Army in Europe. 








Lt. Vernon S. Mitchell, USNR, son 
of Mr. and Mrs, John F. Mitchell of 
the Mitchell (Tenn.) Roller Mills, is 
on terminal leave awaiting return to 
civilian status after more than three 
years of service as a radar expert, 
and is visiting his parents. Lt. Mitch- 
ell will go to Louisville, where he 
will resume his position with the 
engineering department of the L. & 
N. Railroad. 


Maj. William R. Casey, recently re- 
turned from Saipan where he was 
commanding officer of the 23rd Quar- 
termaster Group of Western Pacific 
Base Command, has resumed his con- 
nection with the Finger Lakes & 
Hudson Flour Mills, Inc., Geneva, N. 
Y. He saw four years of active serv- 
ice with the Quartermaster Corps. 


Lt Com. Ray Long of Kansas 
City has been released by the navy 
and has returned to his old job with 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. He is 
spending a few days in Minneapolis, 
at Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
headquarters, taking a _ refresher 
course. 


Roger Greene of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, who re- 
cently returned from overseas duty, 
has been transferred from the com- 
pany’s traffic department to its sales 
force on the trading floor of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK & CO. MOVES OFFICE 








Kansas City, Mo.—T. R. Edgerton 
of Merck & Co., Inc., announced re- 
cently that their Kansas City office 
will move April 1 from 520 Insurance 
Exchange Building to 604 Board of 
Trade. 





ASBE OFFICERS—Newly elected officers of the American Scciety of 
Bakery Engineers pose at the twenty-second annual convention of the 
group held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 11-14. Left 
to right, the officers are: Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel Products, 
Albion, Mich., second vice president; J. M. Albright, Miller-Patton Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, HL, first vice president; Guy T. Shiverdecker, National 
Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, president, and Victor E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
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GRAY COTTON GOODS 
SUPPLIES IMPROVE 


t he ers x 
Pricing, Order Revisions Induce. Mills 
to Resume Selling; Set-Aside 
Yet to Be Fixed 


New York, N. Y.—Better supplies 
of gray cotton goods were predicted 
in the market here last week by bag 
manufacturers as the result of 
Amendment 43 to MPR-127, which 
required that finishers of osnaburgs 
and certain Class B sheetings deduct 
the 5% incentive pricing premium 
when computing gray costs for the 
converting mark-ups. 

Both bag customers and sellers of 
cotton goods agreed that this action, 
effective -March 24, will sharply 
check the trend to integrated -weav- 
ing and finishing operations.. In.ad- 
dition to this provision, it was point- 
ed out, mills are also required: to de- 
duct 3% for lack of seHing expense 
The two deductions virtually elim- 
inate the profit gained by integrated 
finishing. 

At the same time, bag men ad- 
mitted that they also will have to 
absorb the 5% differential in finish- 
ing and printing bags sought by flour 
mills for eventual household use. The 
question was merely academic, how- 
ever, as bag manufacturers’ ceilings 
are computed on a mark-up for an 
allowable profit margin. In connec- 
tion with demand for printed bags, 
request for the dress prints are 
now running about even with those 
for cotton bags in the gray. 

Some encouragement for bag man- 
ufacturers in the coming second 
quarter was noted in reports that 
the M-317A distribution order—due 
to be issued this week—will not only 
retain specific set-asides for bags, 
but will further require that a cer- 
tain part of production be sold in 
the gray. Thus governmental action 
will be served to correct a market- 
ing maladjustment arising from pre- 
vious war controls and an acute 
scarcity of goods. 

Actual cotton goods supplies for 
the bag industry continued slim over 
the past week. Sellers here held 
business to spot goods or to small 
yardages for delivery within March. 
The total trading involved dwin- 
dled somewhat even from the low 
level of the previous week, but the 
bag trade received a good share of 
the small business placed. 

Once distribution controls are an- 
nounced and minor adjustments 
made in existing government orders, 
the cotton goods market here should 
have a clear path ahead for the 
second quarter. 

Burlap markets here have re- 
mained dormant, trading being fur- 
ther restricted by serious delays in 
cables. Occasional offerings have 
come in for October-December ship- 
ment at ceilings, but purchasing has 
been slim. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton. goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 10.04, as 
compared with 8.41.a year ago. ~The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per Ib of 
cloth is 16.75, as compared with 
17.46 a year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLS ADOPT FIVE-DAY WEEK 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneap- 
olis offices of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Van Dusen Harrington Co., F. 











H.. Peavey & Co,, and the Apple Riv-. 
' er Mill Co., all.affilia 


filiated; are now. op- 
erating ona five-day a week. sched- 
ule, with just skeleton forces on duty. 
Saturdays. The employees who do 
work Saturdays have time off during 
the week to offset the Saturday work, 





Coarse Grain Order 





«Continued from page 9.) 


recommended, primarily, a corn price 
advance or a reduction in hog prices. 

A scheduled conference between 
the Pace committee and top govern- 
ment officials may result in drastic 
action. . By itself, the Pace commit- 
tee is. believed to lack any authority 
to change grain ceilings, but it is 
thought.that Mr. Pace has been im- 
pressed‘ by the preponderance of: evi- 
dence for higher grain prices to break 
the feed: ratios,. dnd he probably will 
press forcefully for a final decision 
from the government officials who 
confer with him. 

The forthcoming proposals from 
this. special: House committee might 
well upset the. whole program em- 
bodied in the impending feed grain 
order, and some sources doubted the 
issuance of the order at-all, depend- 
ing almost wholly on the scope of 
suggestions pushed by the Pace 
group. 

If the committee’s recommenda- 
tions clash with clauses in the new- 
ést order, amendments or complete 
revamping of the final draft will un- 
doubtedly ensue. The Pace investi- 
gators, now locked in executive ses- 
sion, are expected to build their sug- 
gestions around one or all of the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1. Boost the price of corn and 
wheat to induce the flow of the grain 
from livestock feeding troughs to 
human consumption markets. 

2. Devise an incentive for farm- 
ers to market lightweight hogs, thus 
eliminating further grain — in-take 
for 190- to 230-lb porkers. 

3.. Issue a bonus to grain growers 
who market wheat and corn in a pre- 
determined number of days to bolster 
scantily supplied mills and elevators. 

Export commitments for foreign 
relief and diminishing supplies for 
domestic use cause many Officials to 
urge drastic cuts in feeding opera- 
tions. 

This can be accomplished, the ma- 
jority contends, by raising corn 
prices to the level where it is more 
profitable to sell than to feed. If 
greater quantities of corn flowed 
from the grain belt, the belief pre- 
vails that much of the strain on 
wheat would ease. 

A hike in corn prices, however, 
would probably bring a rise in wheat 
payments to keep the latter on the 
market in sufficient quantities. Spec- 
ulations as to the amount of the price 
boost for corn center around the 25 
@30c figure. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Holland Flour Men 
Arrive to Seek ; 


Revival of Exports 


New York, -N. Y—J. P. Meurs of 
Luchsinger Meurs, president of Neth- 
erlands Association of Flour Import- 
ers and also the government con- 
trolled Imported Flour Distribution 
Board, and Theo. Verkley of Grip- 
peling & Verkley, co-operation man- 
ager of. the board, arrived in New 
York on the ss Delftdyk, March 20. 
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They. hope to.secure export licenses 
to permit the normal shipment. of 
flour into Holland: In the past this 
has amounted to approximately 25% 
of the total flour consumption of 
the nation. 

Due to various restrictions, they 
stated that the consumption of im- 
ported flour is now down to approxi- 
mately 15%. Stocks of imported 
flour on hand in that country at this 
time are only sufficient to last until 
May 4, they said. Mr. Meurs stated 
that flour has been bought by im- 
porters but that export licenses for 
these purchases have not yet been 
secured. It is not a question of buy- 
ing additional flour but rather of 
obtaining permission for the expor- 
tation of that which has already been 
purchased. Mr. Meurs pointed‘ out 
that unless these export licenses can 
be secured, it will mean an end to 
the export of American flour to Hol- 
land. 

It is. their object to urge a sep- 
arate allocation of flour and wheat 
export so that flour may. continue 
to be shipped to Holland from. this. 
country on approximately the same 
basis it was in the past. They stat- 
ed that 25% of the total flour con- 
sumption of Holland would amount to 
approximately 25,000 tons of import- 
ed flour monthly. 

From New York Mr. Meurs and 
Mr. Verkley are going to Washington 
and then probably will visit several 
western milling centers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$700,000 FIRE SWEEPS 
12 FOOD WAREHOUSES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The worst city fire 
in 30 years completely burned out J. 
R. Lloyd Co. Bakers Supplies in the 
Wabash Terminal recently. Twelve 
food and supply houses in a three- 
block area burned with $700,000 loss, 
and 22 firemen were hurt combat- 
ing the flames which burned for sev- 
eral days. 

Forty boxcars loaded with sugar, 
butter, lard, canned fruits, salt, syr- 
ups, paints, dairy and other products 
burned. The grease made the ground 
worse than icy and many firemen 
went down as they stepped on it. 











Pacific Northwest © 
Millers Seek 
Wheat Relief — 


Washington, D. C.— West coast 
mills have convinced R. H. Sandford, 
Conway committee representative on 
the West coast, that completion of 
the present wheat export program 
of 13,000,000 bus through April will] 
exhaust ‘supplies in that area for 
domestic , milling purposes, and E. C, 
Corey, West Coast Commodity Credit 
Corp. official, has been sent to Wash- 
ington to present the problem to the 
national office. 

The West coast mills want the 
program ‘halted: at the end of March, 
and the export goals cut back to ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 bus. Otherwise 


BOAT’ PASSES THROUGH 
SOO LOCKS 

Duluth, Minn.—The’ steamer Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy up-bound with 
coal, passed through the -Soo- locks 
on March 25. This is the first boat 
through this year and this is about 
two weeks ahead of predicted open- 
ing. 


West coast mills claim they will 
have to jimport wheat from the in- 
terior to meet domestic flour re- 
quirements. West coast wheat stocks 
are virtually all held by the CCC 
and if tesale to mills is necessary 
the problem of direct sale by the 
government to mills, by-passing grain 
mercharidisers, arises. 

That Mr. Sandford has been con- 
vinced that a definite problem is 
faced by West coast millers leads 
to the belief that a halt to the West 
coast export program at the end of 
March 'or early in April will be or- 
dered. ' This acute potential short- 
age in that region points up the ex- 
treme difficulty of meeting export 
goals, as(failure to meet the goals 
from that area probably will mean 
that further drains on Northwest 
wheat will be necessary. 











CHANGE-OVER CONFERENCE—Members of the bulk plans. commit- 
tee of Pillsbury Mills met in Minneapolis recently for a first-hand study 
of 80% extraction products that the company will provide for the dura- 
tion of the wheat emergency. First row, left to right: Frank.C. Braden, bulk 
products sales representative, Warren, Ohio; W.-E. Derrick, regional vice 
president, New York; P. J. Thacker, in charge of-high. gluten, coarse and 
H&R plain flours, Minneapolis; H. J. Patterson, vice president, bulk 
products sales, Minneapolis; J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, Ga.,; southeastern 
region manager; A. L. Ingram, Chicago, central. region manager; D. J. 
Samson, Minneapolis region manager, bulk prepared ‘mix division; W. J. 
Warner, in charge of durum and rye products sales, and E. A. Larson, in 


charge of cake and soft wheat flour sales. 


Second row, left to right: B. 


F. Cruzen, assistant to Mr. Patterson; I. C. Maghran, Buffalo, manager 
of eastern and seaboard regions, and C. C. Smith, manager, Memphis 


region. 
bakers in the change-over. 


Principal aim of the conference was to study methods to assist 
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WINTER WHEAT GOOD; 
RAINS BRING RELIEF 


—~<>— 
Spring Wheat Seeding Started in Pa- 
cific Northwest—Plains Area 
Could Use Moisture 


Conditions the past 10 days have 
been favorable for growth and devel- 
opment of small grains. Winter 
wheat is greening to the northern 
porder states, with considerable im- 
provement noted. Rains brought 
some relief to this crop in the dry 
area of the western plains and in 
some sections of the Rocky Mountain 
states and the Southwest, but addi- 
tional moisture is needed quite gen- 
erally in the southern Rocky Moun- 
tain area, southern California and in 
sections of the western portion of 
the great plains. This national sum- 
mary is by the United States Weath- 
er Bureau. 

Spring wheat is being seeded in 
Washington state and preparations 
are under way in north central 
states. In Kansas the condition of 
wheat is mostly excellent in the east 
and good to very good in the west, 
with few spots very poor. Flax 
seeding is under way in this state. 
In Nebraska the progress of wheat 
is good to excellent, with consider- 
able improvement in the west as the 
result of additional moisture. 

Cargill, Inc., in a recent crop sur- 
vey, says “the early spring moisture 
situation usually is optimistic. This 
year is no exception, except for the 
area extending from western Kansas 
north: to the Dakotas. This impor- 
tant area shows a large accumulated 
deficit of winter moisture. Recent 
precipitation’ in parts of the area 
has relieved the topsoil, but more 
will be urgently needed soon. 

“Most of the winter wheat area is 
reported to be in good to excellent 
condition. This is not true, however, 
in the dry sections of western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska and eastern Colo- 
rado. Here stands are thin and rela- 
tively uneven, and though some re- 
lief was recently received, frequent 
rains will be needed throughout the 
growing season. Even summer fal- 
lowed wheat, although holding up 
well, does not give promise of the 
large yields of recent years. 

“Winter wheat is greening as far 
north as eastern Nebraska and the 
lower great lakes states. Winter 
killing is reported less than normal, 
but perhaps somewhat higher than 
last year,” the Cargill report adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA CROP OUTLOOK 
CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED 


Lincoln, Neb.— Marked improve- 
ment in the crop outlook as a result 
of general state-wide precipitation 
recently is the outstanding news in 
Nebraska. With the season more 
advanced than usual for this date 
and the highly favorable moisture 
situation, the discouragement from 
the dry fall and winter was changed 
suddenly to a rosy. outlook by the 
splendid March precipitation, the 
State department of agriculture re- 
ports. Fortunately, all except a 
small part of the state had four feet 
of subsoil moisture. 

Improvement in the wheat situa- 
tion, improved outlook for early pas- 
ture and alfalfa, and highly favorable 
condition for seeding spring grain 
crops are the immediate benefits, the 
department says. The outlook for 
Winter wheat on Dec. 1 was very 
discouraging in the eastern half of 
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the state because of late seeding on 
a poor seed bed aggravated by Oc- 
tober and November drouth. This 
situation was improved by above 
normal December precipitation and 
a mild winter. Wheat got a good 
start last fall in all of the western 
half of the state, except a small area 
in south central Nebraska, but a 
dry fall and winter season aggra- 
vated by high winds in February 
presented an unfavorable outlook un- 
til relieved by generous rain and 
snow during the first half of March. 
Damage from winds was not as large 
as anticipated, and the abandonment 
likely will be less than expected on 
the fourth largest acreage on record. 
The present outlook is significant in 
view of the short world wheat sup- 
ply and great need for it, the depart- 
ment says. 

The outlook is for early pasture 
which is important in view of the 
short national supply of protein and 
grain feeds. It will afford an op- 
portunity for increased milk produc- 
tion at most economical cost if farm 
labor can be. obtained. Present out- 
look for much needed feed grain is 
good. Soil moisture supply is splendid 
for early seeding of spring small grain. 
Early seeding usually brings highest 
yields. 

The present corn outlook from the 
standpoint of soil moisture is good. 
It is most fortunate to have such en- 
couragement to producers at the be- 
ginning of a season when there is 
such need for an increased world 
food supply, the department adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA GROCERS 
WILL BUY BACK FLOUR 


San Francisco, Cal.—With loaf 
sizes established by state law, Cali- 
fornia bakers are prevented by legal 
difficulties from following the gov- 
ernment’s proposal for reducing the 
size of loaves during the current 
food emergency. But to prevent 
the waste of flour by hoarding in 
homes the California Retail Gro- 
cers Association’s membership will 
purchase back from housewives any 
excess of normal needs housewives 
think they have acquired. 

This announcement, made by Wil- 
liam. F. Hadeler, association secre- 
tary, followed his statement to San 
Francisco civic leaders at. a recent 
meeting to plan co-operation with 
the nation’s food emergency program. 

“In California,” -he’ said, “there 
has been a considerable amount of 
hoarding of flour due to a misappre- 
hension that a shortage of flour is 
anticipated.. Flour cannot be safely 
stored in homes and serious losses 
may be suffered if housewives at- 
tempt to keep stocks for extended 
periods.” 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROPER TAGGING OF FEED 
HAMPERS PACIFIC MILLERS 


Portland, Oregon.—Millers in the 
Pacific Northwest are being ham- 
pered somewhat by the state and 
federal requirements pertaining to 
tagging of millfeed. Oregon millers 
met with officials of that state’s de- 
partment of agriculture in an endeav- 
or to work out a satisfactory method 
of tagging and to agree on what in- 
formation the tag should contain. 

State officials are willing to be 
extremely lenient with tagging re- 
quirements and say they will be sat- 
isfied if mills show the protein and 
crude fiber content on their invoices 
to feed mixers. The officials insist, 
however, that millfeed sold directly 
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Lloyd N. Case 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION LEADERS—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held: during the recent convention of the Colorado Grain, Milling and 
Feed Dealers Association, Vincent Kerwin, McClellan Mercantile Co., Pueblo, 
was re-elected president of the group and Lloyd N. Case was renamed secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


Ralph Farr, Farr Co., Greeley, was chosen vice president. 


During the convention a standing vote of thanks was given to Mr. Case for 
the work he. has done since last May, when the association secured him for 


a full time secretary. 


Mr. Case was formerly secretary-treasurer and gen- 


eral manager of the Montrose (Colo.) Flour Milling Co., which burned in 


May, 1943. 





to consumers bear proper labeling. 

The state officials refuse to go along 
with the millers’ suggestion that the 
word “emergency” be overprinted on 
the tags. Federal officials are not 
inclined to be so lenient, stating they 
will enforce -the labeling require- 
ments to the letter. 

Further discussions are to be held 
this week between enforcement offi- 
cials and mill managers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA TO SURVEY 
FARM WHEAT HOLDINGS 


Lincoln, Neb.—A spot. check is to 
be made .of counties in Nebraska 
wheat areas to ascertain how much 
wheat is being held on farms and 
whether there is an intention to move 
it to market soon, R. L. Green, state 
production and marketing chairman, 
has announced. 

Mr. Green said the check is an out- 
growth of a conference here March 
19 with Clinton P. Anderson. 

“If the information obtained in 








this survey is of any value to the 
secretary, the plan will be extended 
to other wheat producing states,” Mr. 
Green said. 

“We want to: find out what the 
wheat situation really is—we don’t 
know. We should have the results 
some time next week,” he added. 

Information gathered in the survey 
is expected to have a direct connec- 
tion with the program to export more 
food for relief of starving people 
abroad, Mr. Green explained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPENS ATLANTA OFFICE 

Atlanta, Ga. — The new grocery 
products sales branch of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, | officially 
opened for business here, March 25. 
With offices in 1632 Candler Bldg., 
the branch will cover the Georgia 
and South Carolina territory. R. B. 
Wade will serve as Atlanta branch 
manager and R. C. Benner as credit 
and office manager. The Jacksonville 
branch, covering Florida, will be re- 
tained under the management of S. 
O. Powell. : 











PMA Flour Requests for UNRRA 
Meet Disappointing Mill Offers 


Washington, D. C.—Flour offerings 
to the government for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration account from the east 
coast and gulf have fallen disap- 
pointingly below requests. Of the 
100,000,000-Ib request for the Atlan- 
tic Coast, only 18,500,000 Ibs were 
offered and accepted by. the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 

For gulf delivery and shipment, 
the level of offers to the 50,000,000- 
lb inquiry was proportionately high- 
er, With 9,840,000 Ibs offered and 
accepted. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials are speculating on 
the effect that the export margin on 
private exports may be having on 


offers to the government. However, 
PMA officials report that mills are 
prepared to offer flour if they can 
obtain wheat. On the basis of recent 
reductions in allocations of flour for 
export to. many countries, there is 
hope at the USDA that mills’ will 
step up their offers for an additional 
80,000,000. Ibs of hard wheat flour, 
which are due this week.. 

Procurement of flour. for the 
UNRRA account is virtually on a 
piecemeal basis, according to PMA 
officials, and it is relieved that addi- 
tional offers of flour will be accepted 
on the old requests, even if made 
this week. PMA officials predict that 
acceptance prices will be at or close 
to ceiling prices in every instance. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

; Kamsas City: A steady but small trickle 
of flour business is being done, with no 
Pronouticed volume in any direction and 
with millers generally reluctant to put 
new business on the books for anything 
but immediate shipment... Wheat scarcity 
has grown more severe, and expectations of 
substantial price advances are in the air, 
both of which dictate caution in making 
new commitments. 

Bookings of southwestern mills last week 
averaged around 21% of capacity, except 
in Texas, where a heavier volume was 
done, largely for export. Bookings in the 
preceding week averaged 27% of capacity, 
and the figure was 33% a year ago. Scat- 
tered sales were made to the Production 
and Marketing Administration during the 
week and a dribble of bookings went to 
the domestic trade, both family and bakery. 

Millers are’ pinched on prices, since the 
March subsidy rate antedated the recent 
3c wheat rise, and in addition the talk of 
further substantial advances arouses the 
logical expectation of either a big increase 
in the subsidy or revised flour price ceil- 
ings, unless the incentive payments to 
farmers are placed strictly on a _ bonus 
payment basis by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

For these reasons, some mills have with- 
drawn from sales entirely until after April 
1, while others will sell only for shipment 
within a week. More and more business 
is being done on the basis of buyers fur- 
nishing shipping instructions as the flour 
is needed and as they can qualify under 
WFO 144 inventory restrictions, with prices 
based on the ceiling at the time the ship- 
ments are made. 

Millers are receiving requests from the 
larger chain bakers wanting definite com- 
mitments on the amount of flour that 
ean be provided on this shipping . direc- 
tion basis in the future, but sellers are 
in a very poor position to make such prom- 
ises now, with their future wheat pic- 
ture so confusing. 

Production reports have begun to reflect 
the wheat scarcity and practically all mill- 
ing cénters show substantial declines from 
the full capacity operations that char- 
acterized the first two months of this year. 
Preference certificates and supply certifi- 
cates are going begging now and can be 
filled only with considerable difficulty as 
more mills drop into the short wheat sup- 
ply range. Rate of mill activity at Kan- 
sas City dropped 12 points last week to 77% 
of capacity, against 81% a year ago. 

Prices are firm at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions March 23, sacked: established brands 
of family flour $4@4.40, bakery straight 
grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter 
standard grade $3.35. 

Six mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 4 quiet, 2 slow and § dull. 


Oklahoma City: Inability of mills to get 
wheat was reflected in slowing of sales 
which ranged from 12 to 40% and aver- 
aged 18% compared with 34% a week ago 
and 23% a year ago. Three fourths of 
bookings went to the family class of buy- 
ers and the balance to bakers. There 
was some interest shown in purchases for 
exports. Operations ranged from 50 to 
90% and averaged 84%, compared with 
79% the previous week and 70% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged. Quota- 
tions, delivered rate points in trucks, 100- 
Ib cottons, March 23: family 80% extra 
emergency $4.10@4.46; bakery, carlots $3.32 





unenriched; in trucks $3.65. 
Omaha: Sales picked up a little mo- 
mentum last week. Flour men seem to 


be in a better sales position now that 
production of 80% extraction flour has 
improved. Millers here were careful not 
to sell more flour than wheat supplies on 
hand during the recent weeks. Trade has 
not been confined to small lots in this area. 
Baker and family buyers are getting the 
flour. 

Considerable export shipments went out 
of Omaha for European markets. Export 
business has been good for many weeks 
and particularly an easy market for ship- 
ments with boxcars getting top priority 
for export shipments. 

The cotton bag shortage continues to 
be severe. Some small progress was re- 
ported in the bag firm strike in Omaha 
and other cities, but Omaha millers were 
fearful of dwindling bag stocks if the strike 
is to continue much longer. Shipping di- 
rections were good and the boxcar short- 
age a little better. Prices remained at 
ceilings on all grades and brands. 

Wichita: Mills operated from five to 
séven days for an over-all average of 
five and two thirds days. Although this 
shows a slight increasé over the preceding 
week, production is curtailed by limited 
wheat supplies. Shipping directions con- 
tiitiea heavy. Demand for family flour 
was greatly reduced. Sales were so low all 
mills reported them as “practically none.” 

Hutchinson: Although an immense vol- 
ume of new business awaited the word 


from millers that flour was available, book- 
ings were negligible last week. 
deav 


Mills en- 
to care for immediate needs of 


the established trade but could go no 
further. Bids for government contracts 
were submitted on the basis that wheat 
would be provided. New extraction pro- 
gram still is in a semi-experimental stage, 
with changes and adjustments being made 
daily. Shipping directions were more than 
ample for full time operations. 

Salina: Inquiry for flour is good but mills 
making only few sales on account of the 
tight wheat supply. Shipping directions 
are arriving in good volume. 

Texas: Although the prospects for ob- 
taining supplies of wheat from now on 
grow more gloomy week by week some 
mills have sold rather liberal amounts of 
export flour for prompt shipment. Total 
sales amount to 150% of capacity in some 
cases, and probably average 75 to 100%. 
Also some mills are declining to sell any- 
thing but family flour to established trade 
only, and in limited amounts. As a rule, 
orders for bakers flour, except occasional 
small lots in distress cases, are being de- 
clined as toe unremunerative.. Operations 
are from 85 to 90% of-capacity. Quota- 
tions March. 23 _(ceilings): family flour 
80% $4.30@4.35, bakers flour 80% $3.54, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers are 
doing a good job in cleaning up unfilled 
contracts, and are not making any new 
commitments of importance. Where an old 
customer needs flour badly, and the miller 
has the wheat on hand, he will let him 
have a car or two for immediate shipment, 
but no more. 

Several important buyers have been in 
Minneapolis this past week, seeking in- 
formation as to why their mill connections 
will not confirm orders sent in. They were 
simply told that governmental restrictions 
will not permit free trading; that it would 
be unwise for mills to accept orders un- 
less they were sure they could get the 
wheat to fill them. 

The mills will do everything possible to 
keep their customers supplied with flour, 
but they do not want to accept business in- 
discriminately without having the neces- 
sary wheat on hand. 

Indications are that bakery stocks of 
flour are. nearing the 30-day limit. Mills 
are getting requests to hold up _ ship- 
ments previously ordered forward, but they 
still have more directions. on hand than 
they can conveniently handle. The short- 
age of- boxcars is beginning to make itself 
felt. Some mills have flour on the floor, 
ready for loading, but are unable to get 
cars. Should the situation get worse, it 
would mean a sharp curtailment in pro- 
duction. 

Exporting millers say they have enough 
business offered them, from almost every 
country, to insure them a steady run for 
many weeks to come. With quotas for 
each country established, the necessary li- 
censes are beginning to trickle in. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
amounted to about 40% of capacity, com- 
pared with 38% a week earlier, and 76% a 
year ago. 

Quotations March 23: spring 80% $3.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Mills 
are busy taking care of shipping direc- 
tions, but new bookings, despite heavy 
inquiry, still are at a minimum. De- 
liveries of wheat, against old bookings to 
arrive, are picking up, but there still is too 
much uncertainty about future needs to 
permit mills to accept all the business of- 
fered them. Meanwhile, they are unable 
to make enough feed to take care of the 


demand. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Most mills were reluctant to 
accept flour orders last week and conse- 
quently not much flour was sold locally. 
Mill representatives reported a few small 
sales of the fill-in type to buyers who were 
in need of flour. More sales could have 
been made if mills had been willing to 
accept the offers. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, continued fair to good. Demand for 
family flour slowed up and actual sales 
were scattered and much fewer in num- 
ber. Deliveries were fair. Quotations March 
23: spring 80% $3.47, family flour 80% 
$4.11, hard winter 80% $3.47, soft winter 
80% $3.41@3.51. 

St. Louis: Local mills report very little 
new business being done. They are in no 
position to offer freely. The demand con- 
tinues good from the domestic trade and 
export inquiries are heavy. Bookings con- 
sist of carlots to regular buyers. Mills’ 
position is much the same as of the past 
few weeks. Prospects of securing wheat 
supplies are very uncertain. Jobbers re- 
port new business extremely light. The 
trade generally is pretty well stocked up 
with old-fiour. However, the booking of 


80% extraction is mainly for mixing pur- 
poses. Most mills are only accepting 30 
days’ replacement cars to their regular 
buyers. 


Central states mills report practically no 
change in the situation. Demand is steady, 
but’ mills still are in no position to take 
care of the requirements of the trade. 

Quotations March 23: due to the change 
to 80% extraction, no prices are quoted at 


this time. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There are a few flour sales be- 
ing made at this time. In the opinion of 
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many millers, this situation may continue 
until the orders on the books of the mills 
are run a way down and when buyers 
need flour on a week-to-week basis. The 
furore caused by the 80% extraction order 
has subsided and very little now is heard 
in public about the change in bread. Such 
bread as has been made and sold from the 
new flour has been accepted without com- 
plaint, but as yet the volume has not 
reached great proportions, because of the 
stocks of old flour’in the hands of the 
bakeries. There are a number of en- 
couraging factors in the consuming and 
manufacturing branches of the industry, 
such as the greater availability of labor 
which tends to grow as demobilization of 
the armed forces continues, also a con- 
tinued strong demand for bakery products 
despite the large number of women re- 
leased from war plants. 

Quotations March 23, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 


falo: northwestern 80% extraction $3.70; 
southwestern 80% $3.70; soft wheat 80% 
$3.80. 


New York: Offerings of new flour are 
no freer. Mills’ efforts are concentrated 
on filling earlier contracts and even these 
shipments are only for buyers whose sup- 
plies have run low on whom delay means a 
hardship. Ability of mills to make new 
offerings does not seem to depend on their 
size. Some of the larger are entirely 
withdrawn; others have limited offerings 
and the same is true of smaller mills. 
Brokers’ requests for new flour, if filled at 
all, are cut about two thirds and only a 
few round lots are sold in the New York 
market. A feature in the market is the 
heavy shipping directions on old _ con- 
tracts. Mills are turning out a large vol- 
ume and the consensus is that the flour 
not only looks far better than anticipated, 
but bakes up better. This includes cake 
and cracker makers’ products as well as 
breadstuffs. There is now no question about 
price. If flour can be bought, the cus- 
tomer takes it at the ceiling and is glad 
to get it. A small percentage of high 
glutens has been included in the week’s 
business but cake grades are still scarcely 
moving at all. 

Quotations March 23: 
$3.95, standard’ patents $3.75; 
winters $3.77. 

Boston: New flour offerings are light and 
demand from the trade is almost unim- 
portant. Mills are willing to accept new 
business from those users who have less 
than a 30-day supply on the books, but noth- 
ing beyond. Concern is expressed by mill 
agents over dwindling supplies of wheat on 
hand and the difficulty of obtaining wheat 
even where preference certificates are avail- 
able. This condition along with the possi- 
bility of further inventory controls, appears 
to mean a cautious selling policy for the 
present. Mill agents meanwhile are hope- 
ful that the subsidy rate for April will 
be higher. Bakers are somewhat encour- 
aged by OPA action in permitting a 10% 
cut in bread weights to comply with the 
FEC recommendation, and labeling prob- 
lems have been worked out with state of- 
ficials. New flour is arriving in greater 
quantities and bakers now have an oppor- 
tunity to run tests with it. Some are pleas- 
antly surprised; others seem disappointed. 
Quotations March 23: high gluten 80% 
$3.95@3.97, standard 80% $3.75@3.77, soft 
winter 80% $3.75 @3.77. 

Philadelphia: General undertone of the 
flour market continued firm last week. 
Most flour mills continue to restrict sales 
owing to shrinking stocks of wheat on 
hand, and difficulties being experiencéd in 
obtaining wheat, even where preference 
certificates are available. Failure of the 
country to offer more freely and the urgen- 
cy of CCC requirements, cause many mill 
men to have fears that more drastic con- 
trols on inventories may occur. Domestic 
buyers are readily absorbing the limited 
mill offerings, and it is reported that some 
of the larger bakers are prepared to cover 
at least part of their May requirements. 
However, there has been no confirmation 
of any sizable bookings. Activities on 
shipping directions are of fair propor- 
tions. 

Quotations March 23: spring wheat 80% 
$3.73, hard winter 80% $3.73, soft winter 
straight nearby 80% $3.75. 

Pittsburgh: New type flour is not in over- 
supply, but amounts reaching bakers the 
past week are ample for the time being. 
Some mills continue to make no offer- 
ings. Mill representatives with flour to sell 
report good business. Bakers, at the close 


80% high glutens 
80% soft 
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of busy days, immediately place orders to 
replace the flour used, it is reported. Mixeg 
car flour sales are good. One mill repre. 
sentative covering West Virginia stateg 
bakers in that territory are restricting 
flour buying, fearing a coal strike which, 
they anticipate, would reduce their sala 
by 50%. Family flour sales perked up 
fhe past week, Both bakers and jobber; 
place flour orders for immediate shipment jy 
the majority of: sales closed. Mill repre. 
sentatives state both bakers and jobbers 
comment on the favorable reaction of the 
public to the new flour. It is not dar 
as anticipated and, blended with old flour, 
the bakery products have been giving re. 
sults so outstanding that the public dogs 
not detect any difference from old fiour, 
New flour used entirely is also proving sat. 
isfactory, jobbers and bakers state. Direc. 
tions are fair and shipping is good, all fae. 
tors considered. 

Quotations March 23: 80% hard winter 
flour $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring 
wheat standard flour $3.70, high glutep 
$3.90, soft wheat, bakery flour $3.68@3.70, 
Pacific coast $3. 72, family flour $4. 25@ 4.71, 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: New type flour has not 
yet precipitated any large adverse reac. 
tion from the public, according to bakers, 
Entire trade is in a state of apprehension 
over the next moves of the government jn 
implementing its wheat conservation pro. 
gram. 

Quotations March 23 (ceiling prices): 
spring wheat 80% $3.58, f.0.b. New Orleans; 
hard winter 80% $3.48, soft winter 80% 
$3.60. All latter prices are f.o.b. mill. 

Atlanta: Although mill representatives are 
making no great effort to promote sales, 
new orders continue to come through. Ma- 
jority are for immediate shipment, but 
deliveries are being held up in many in- 
stances due to the grain situation and lack 
of bags. 

Demand for flour from jobbers remains 


active. Purchases in South Carolina are 
reported stronger than in Georgia and 
Alabama. According to reports, this is 


because white flour was not sold as freely 
there during the hectic February demand. 

Bakers, who have received some of the 
emergency flour are finding not only a dif- 
ference in the new and old, but variations 
in the new. They are experiencing some 
technical and manufacturing difficulties, but 
believe that these will soon be overcome 
by experimentation. 

Blenders. and millers agree that there 
is only a slight difference in the appear- 
ance of the two kinds of flour, and some 
say that the darker flour will make just as 
good bread and pastries. However, they 
still contend that while they are willing 
to co-operate in any program which will 
produce food for the hungry, the present 
Plan is not the answer. They are of the 
belief that it would be more reasonable 
to set aside a portion of their total grind 
for relief feeding and to ration their do- 
mestic sales to whatever figure the gov- 
ernment might choose, but to maintain the 
quality of the flour. 

Quotations March 23: family flour, hard or 
soft wheat, $4.59 plain, $4.71% self-rising; 
bakery flour $3.53@3.60, nominal. 

Nashville: New sales of flour are limited 
to the day-to-day sale of a car here and 
there of the new 80% extraction flour for 
quick or 30-day shipment. Millers, who 
are still more or less experimenting with 
the new extraction, are not anxious to book 
ahead and buyers generally have fair con- 
tracts which they are placing orders against. 
They are not particularly anxious to buy. 
Most local blenders have shipped some of 
the new 80% flour which has _ proved 
satisfactory in the majority of cases. How- 
ever, a few cars were reported returned 
to the mill because the flour did not come 
up to sample. Some of the larger bakers 
have begun using the new flour which made 
changes necessary in the baking time, for- 
mula, etc. They indicated that they had 
no difficulty in making the change-over. 
A general increase in bakery sales is no- 
ticed but this is attributed to no special 
time or season. Grocery sales have not 
been quite as brisk, as most housewives 
stocked up a few weeks ago. Local and 
nearby mills still are unable to secure 
wheat, but are now running on the new 
extraction flour which they have been able 
to secure from other sources. 

Quotations March 23: soft wheat, 80% 
$5.10@5.20. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, 


per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotatiens on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations 


are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 


Chicago 
BPCines GOD. ~ vbiees pedinccvtectas $...@3.47 
Hard winter 80% ........e0005. «+-@3.47 
Soft winter 80% .....ceeeeceees ° 3.41@3.51 
| | rier ee 5.85 @6.21 
EEO SOs EE oi Fenile ducers ec 4.55 @5.40 
Semolind 80% ......csceceeceves - @3.66 

New York 
er reir ee ee $...@3.75 
Be NOE hk w bb vo ivcde ts hese tt ...@3.95 
Hard winter 80% ......s.e00005 ‘ $ 
Soft winter 80%, .....c.ececeees @3.77 
Rye flour, white .............-. 6 aoe 
Rye flour, dark .....-.sseseeees -@. 
Semolin® BOG ..cicccvivccsovdeds @3. 78 
Seattle 8. Weenclece 

Family patent ...... oi. $...@... 
Soft winter 80% ... @3.65 a ae 
POAGTF .ivieccdssvcres SS eee ae 
Dakota sta. patent .. osoMides | eee eve 
Montana std. patent..*...@... ...@... 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter ium pea 
tSecondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 
glutens. 


(Quotations 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.34 $...@. 3.50 $. . - @3.70 
es > 1@3.31 3.600 3.55 @3.70 
11@ sce 3.36 - @3.80 . @3.80 
6.00@6.10. ...@... @5.79  ... @6.30 
5.40@5.55 Tae :.. @$.19 ..  @5.80 
- @3.62 -@.. -@3.99 @3.73 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Nashville 
op -@3.73 $3.76@3.77 $...@... $..-@e 
-@. -@. SA Be 
:@3.73 3.76 @3.77 vce ces ++@e-- 
11) @3.75 3.75 @3.77 -@... 6.1 @5.20 
6.15 @6.35 eri Eres er ee oe @ ove 
ae See Pee eee 
-@3.76 ...@... voc sue 16 Dare 
Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.40 
Spring second patent{ > et] .. 04,80 
Spring first clearf .. .. 3.30 ...Qe 
Spring exports§ .... Sit 64 ...@+ 
Ontario soft winterst . 186 = ; :-@ . 


Ontario exports§ .... 
**In cot- 


¢tHigh 


198-Ib cottons, §280-Ib cottons. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour sellers report no sales. 
This, of course, means only in the sense 
that they are doing their best to take care 
of outstanding contracts and old custom- 
ers, that they are not encouraging sales in 
any direction, and that they are making no 
commitments until such time as they get 
their inventories whittled down to a 45- 
day basis, at which time they can oper- 
ate more intelligently. Trade reports indi- 
cate that bakers, while making their old 
stocks of flour stretch as far as. possible, 
will nevertheless heave a sigh of relief 
when they get on a program of straight 
30% extraction flour, because the change- 
over is confusing to all concerned. Some 
millers had contracts for Oriental 
shipment eliminated, while others were 
more fortunate, either not having out- 
standing contracts when the ban on ship- 
ments went into effect, or else moving 
their export stuff in other directions, 

Gossip in the trade says that some ex- 
port permits for April-May-June may be 
jssued in the near future, but there is 
nothing definite yet.’ Developments within 
the past few days indicate that much of 
the tonnage originally intended for Euro- 
pean destinations may now be moved to 
the Orient. This is definitely true in the 
case of several full cargoes of wheat, and 
it is expected that the same thing will 
hold true on flour. Reception of the new 
type of flour by the trade has been favor- 
able, and, while all quotations are at ceil- 
ing, price lists are again beginning to make 
their appearance, with Montana hard, the 
current blends, and cake flour all in the 
neighborhood of $3.65 sack. 

Portland: Mill operations still are cur- 
tailed with a great deal of confusion ex- 
isting as to future status. Domestic: trade 
is filled up on old deliveries, with new 
buying very spasmodic. Export operations 
are very uncertain. Mills have been unable 
to buy wheat since the new wheat order 


export 


went into effect. Predictions are freely 
made that mills will be shut down within 
another 30 days unless wheat is made 


available to them. Little of the new flour 
has made its appearance as yet, so con- 
sumer reaction cannot be obtained. 
Quotations March 23: high gluten $3.67, 
bluestem bakers $3.47, pastry $3.08, pie 
3.08, whole wheat 100% $3.50, graham 
$3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Canadian wheat flour sales 
for export last week were confined to mod- 
erate amounts for China. All other destina- 
tions appeared to be out of picture, al- 
though mills are anticipating new business 
from United Kingdom any day. All plants 
are booked up to end of April. Domestic 
trade continues good and all supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations March 23: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary. $5.40 cottons; second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Toronto-Montreal: New business in Ca- 
nadian flour is at a standstill awaiting of- 
ficial instructions with regard to methods 
of sale under the new regulations an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister on March 17. 
No export price for May has as yet been 
mentioned and bookings extend only until 
end of April. In the meantime mills are 
busy with old orders. The lifting of the 
embargo on shipments to Halifax has eased 
the storage problem at many of the small- 
er plants. Prices are at ceiling levels in 
the domestic market and the value of 
government regulation flour for export to 
the United Kingdom is also. stabilized. 
Quotations March 23: for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.54 per 280 Ibs, 
f.a.s. Atlantic winter ports, February sea- 
board, $11.63 for March, $11.73 for April; 
top patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed, 

Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Do- 
mestic requirements are fully covered and 
the export price is too high for business. 
The equalization fee was increased re- 
cently from $1.75 to $2 bbl while ac- 
cumulating storage charges resulted in an 
increase of 15c bbl in the export price of 
the flour itself. Permits are again be- 
ing issued for a limited quantity of this 
flour but buyers are hard to find at the 
present price level. The domestic price con- 
tinues at the ceiling. Quotations March 
23: standard grades of soft winters (ceil- 
ing) $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis; for export $6.40 bbl, 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $2 bbl. 

New deliveries of winter wheat are light. 
However, mills have fair quantities of this 
grain, purchased last fall, still on hand. 
Apparently more wheat is available than 
there is business to absorb it. However, the 
acrease for this year’s crop shows a sub- 
Stantial decrease and all the surplus from 
the 1945 crop -will be needed. Ceiling prices 
Prevail. Quotations March 23: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
lent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points 
in Ontario. 

Vancouver: Ffour dealers in this terri- 
tory are currently facing one of the most 
complexing situations of years. Because of 
the Canadian wheat picture both domestic 
milling and export outlets are being cur- 
tailed. In the export field especially fiour 
men are operating on a very disturbed basis. 
All export movements on a private basis 
have been shut off from here until the 
end of April at least and what will go 
after that date will depend entirely on the 
Canadian Wheat Board’s instructions to 
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millers regarding their wheat supplies for 
May grinding. 

Limited export businéss out of this port 
this season on a private basis has been 
confined almost entirely to Manila where 
there is a demand for Canadian flour far 
exceeding the volume available. On March 
14, W. J. Brooking, general sales man- 
ager of the Canadian Wheat Board, an- 
nounced from his Winnipeg headquarters 
that the Philippine Islands had been re- 
moved from Group “A” of the countries 
to receive Canadian flour. His announce- 
ment declared that effective from the 
above date the board will not supply any 
export wheat to mills covering flour sales 
to these islands. This is a hard blow to 
flour exporters, who, after fighting for 
some time to get space for Manila, are 
now in a position to move considerable 
quantities of flour on regular ships. 

On the bright side of the ledger is re- 
port that the first large movement of Ca- 
nadian flour will move to Hong Kong, al- 
though under government auspices. It is 
learned that four cargoes involving an un- 
disclosed tonnage, will be loaded here for 
the Chinese port. The movement will 
be made on four small freighters recently 
purchased by the Chinese government and 
the vessels are now ready to load. 

In the domestic hard wheat flour field 
flour agencies here are taking their travel- 
ers off the road and adopting a ‘‘wait and 
see’”’ policy pending clarification of the 
new government decision to reduce the 
amount of wheat going into flour by 10%. 
Local flour houses are not clear as to 
whether the domestic milling order is 
retroactive to March 1 or will be effec- 
tive as of April 1, and until this point 
is settled the houses are not taking any 
chances of overselling their quotas. 

There is bound to be a reduced de- 
mand for flour in both the bakery trade 
and retail store sales, not only as a re- 
sult of the government decision but the 
eontinued scarcity of both sugar and short- 
ening. What this amounts to will have to 
be determined as time goes on. In the 
meantime flour supplies here are consid- 
ered sufficient for current needs. 

Prices are unchanged as of March 11. 
Cash car quotations for cotton 98's: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B 
$4.90. Ontario cake and pastry flour is 
moving to the trade unchanged at $7.50. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: These mills are busy 
with export orders. Bookings give ca- 
pacity operation until end of June. Do- 
mestic sales are declining with warmer 
weather. Prices are at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions March 23: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal in 
98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand only moderate with no 
accumulation of supplies. Sales appear to 
be entirely for domestic account. Quota- 
tions March 23: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 25 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 22, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ...... 21,980 
Private terminals oe 
Winter storage 

CORON 5s een - we be 206 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
1,134 17,935 10,732 
ae 33 3 





yo 21,980 
Vancouver-New 


1,134 17,968 10,940 








Westminster 7,064 ps 449 182 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

oo Sa ree 1,976 1,246 1,729 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ee 0 oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1 os a os 

| 32,900 1,134 19,663 12,852 

ZOGP. ORG 26.0. 88,526 1,948 20,106 18,561 
Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar. 632 11 655 62 
Pacific seaboard. 1,847 os 98 5 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPH’ GIVs. 65 009 6 Rie 67 14 

TOCA 5. cs ohne 2,485 il 820 81 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





TT ee er 539 14 399 199 
Pacific seaboard. 1,534 ee 17 15 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ORG MOUs. tbo te 479 s¢ 51 8 

ro See ae 2,552 14 467 222 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to March 22, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 159,539 3,063 45,709 36,503 


Pacific seaboard. 38,055 1,649 508 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 588 2,141 1,974 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to March 22, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 188,079 3,253 41,007 28,508 


Pacific seaboard. 46,651 1,602 318 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ..... <~ 8,958 $s 924 255 
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ALIKE B T DIFFERENT 





LOURS may analyze the same in ash and protein but 

act very differently. Here’s a typical example displayed 
in three charts of mixing curves from our laboratory. All 
three flours have the same protein and ash, but they are not 
alike in baking qualities. Which one of them fits best into 
your shopP 

Knowing the answer is one of the advantages of 
Kelly-Erickson Service. With a picture of your shop condi- 
tions in mind, we can select the flour that suits your needs. 

And we can relieve you of the difficult, time-consuming 
details of flour purchasing—work that takes valuable time 
away from the more important job of making and selling 
good bakery products. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 
iT 















Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
progact. . safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 
handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO”’ “ SECURPAC” “ CELUPAC” 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill 


and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 

5c per word; minimum charge, st. 
(Count six words for signature.) 5S 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 


per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
Vv Vv v 


- HELP WANTED 
Vv 


SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR MIS- 
souri soft wheat mill. Rate $1.09 per 
hour. Address 7883, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 








WANTED MILLER FOR 100-BBL MILL IN 
small Michigan town. Steady work, no 
night shifts, and attractive salary. Ad- 
dress 7885, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR IN- 
terior Kansas mill. Good town, steady 
work, chance for advancement. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 7870, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


THREE MILLWRIGHTS WANTED BY 
substantial eastern milling concern for 
construction program. Attractive salary 
arrangements with advancement for per- 
manent maintenance. Address 7880, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WEST VIRGINIA FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted by large spring wheat mill with 
long time established wheat and rye 
flour. trade. Splendid opportunity for 
energetic salesman of demonstrated abil- 
ity.. Replies treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress 7862, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED—WAREHOUSE, PACKING AND 
shipping foreman. Dependable, sober, hon- 
est, industrious, aggressive, persevering, 
experienced; capable of: organizing, hir- 
ing, firing, supervising and training per- 
sonnel, maintaining clean waste - free 
premises and accurate, efficient packing, 
loading and shipping operations. We seek 
a man having the will to win, who ex- 
pects to work and carry responsibility, a 
sticker, able to meet and overcome ob- 
stacles. This job will pay a minimum 
of $250 monthly plus a substantial cash 
bonus at the end of each year’s opera- 
tions, providing performance has equalled 


expectations. The man sought is now 
employe or has just returned from 
servi ive fu articulars of previous 
empl ent reco nd edutation in letter 


of application. All correspondence confi- 
dential, if requested. Apply only if 
capable to The. Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ONE ALMOST NEW STEIN- 
lite moisture tester. If interested, please 
communicate with us. The American 
Beauty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

















FOR SALE—FOU R 8x32 N&M DIFFEREN- 
tial reels; three 27x76 N&M _ purifiers; 
three 34x45 N&M bran dusters (upright); 
one 2- to 49-lb Howe flour packer, all 
in good condition and located at Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine} 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 



































WANTED TO BUY 


* icihiattaneaininitatabieme nem miieed 


WANTED—ALL MACHINERY, ETC., FOR 
a 300- to 600-bbi flour mill, used or new. 
Also wanted—complete flow-sheet and 
blueprints for a mill. Designers, builders 
and machinery-suppliers please reply 7856, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 














SERVICE 10 VETERANS 

Want advertising will be 
without cost to veterans pat es — 
ployment, if used within aes days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 




















MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millers say the feed business 
becomes more involved every week. The 
output of millfeed is only a fraction of 
what the trade could absorb, and buyers 
of ground grains have to get a certificate 
from the proper authorities, showing that 
they are entitled to the feed, before mills 
can accept orders. Apparently, both buy- 
ers and sellers have trouble in interpret- 
ing the various orders and their amend- 
ments, and are never sure when they 
complete a deal whether they are within 
the law or not. Meantime, the demand 
for all kinds of feed is insatiable, and 
everyone is hoping that it will subside 
somewhat when pastures are green again. 

Kansas City: The extremely tight mill- 
feed situation of early March loosened up 
only slightly this week. Mills were of- 
fering what little they have to old cus- 
tomers, otherwise they are having diffi- 
culty filling existing contracts. There is 
some bartering of proteins for millfeed. 
A boost in the ceiling on wheat may bring 
old crop wheat off the farm relieving the 
present slowness in trading. Demand re- 
mains high. 

Oklahoma City: Market is restricted by 
inadequate stocks which are much_ too 
small to take care of trade needs. Prices 
continue on the ceiling. Quotations: bur- 
laps, carloads for southern deliveries, $1.95; 
for northern deliveries, $1.90. 

Omaha: Demand is as great as ever for 
millfeed, but the supply is nil. Other feed- 
stuffs and by-product feeds are extremely 
scarce also. No grain man here has esti- 
mated the length of this extreme grain 
and feed shortage. Some say it will last 
for many months; others say over a year 


or two. Millfeed prices remain constant- 
ly the same: $36.50@37.50, l.c.l. 
Wichita: Millifeed output is so reduced 


offerings could easily be absorbed by mill 
door buyers. Straight carlots have dis- 
appeared and limited offerings are restricted 
to mixed car trade. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, straight cars $36.50, mixed 
cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: A flood of millfeed inquiry 
engulfed the mills, but nothing was offered. 
Quotations continued at ceiling: $36.50@ 
37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good with 
prices steady and supplies considerably 
below trade reguirements. Millfeeds are 
at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Mills are again in practical- 
ly full. production and some deliveries of 
bran are being made on contracts, but 
available supply is quite inadequate to 
the demand. Quotations, burlaps (ceiling) 
$42.20, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: Same story can be repeated week 
after week, only it is now getting worse 
and worse as the reduced output of feed 
consequent upon the enforced manufacture 
of 80% extraction flour reduces the avail- 
able supply still further, and no telling 
where feeds would be selling except for 
the ceiling of $42.34 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo. 
Nobody expects demand to be satisfied or 
balanced. 

Buffalo: Most of the mills are distribut- 
ing their millfeeds on. a percentage basis, 
figured on the historical record of each 
customer. This condition, while unsatis- 
factory to buyers, is the best and fairest 
means that the mills have been able to 
evolve out of what appears to be a hope- 
less situation because of the reduced out- 
put under the 80% extraction order. Prices 
are very firm. The sole question is avail- 
ability. Quotations: $41.55 straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Supplies are scarce despite the 
allocation plan reducing monthly usage by 
one third. Mill production is largely ab- 
sorbed by prior contracts and, since the 
higher extraction order went into effect, 
mills are dropping further behind in de- 


liveries. Mill run $45.67@46.17. 
Philadelphia: Demand active; supplies 
light; market firm; mill run $44.84@45.34 


ton. 

Pittsburgh: A worse scramble for mill- 
feeds on hand is developing here. Millfeeds 
are so limited there is so little to offer 
that buyers want large amounts, but are 
restricted by necessity of fairness for all 
who need to feed their cattle and fowl. 
That there is a black market in corn is 
openly stated here, with prices quoted to 
continue at 10@25c bu over ceiling. Mill 
run, carlots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $43.61@ 44.65, 
nominally. 

Atlanta: Demand strong; trend un- 
changed; supply very short; mill run $46.20 
@46.70, nominal. 

Nashville: Demand has continued to ex- 
ceed supply. Few, if any, offerings are 
made as mill run is available only in 
mixed cars of flour and feed. Quotations 


‘continue at the ceilings. 


Seattle: Very little new to report on a 
situation which is so tight that it has 
no characteristics. Some mills, in addi- 
tion to having only two thirds of the mill- 
feed they once had, have recently been 
forced to curtail or shut down temporarily 
until export situation is clarified. This 
has, of course, been reflected in the amount 
of feed available to the trade. Only small 
amounts are available to buyers of car- 
lots of formula feeds, none is available 
to retailers who do not have a substantial 
history of formula feed deliveries. Noth- 
ing has been learned in this market about 
what steps will be taken to enforce the 
barter of various materials, and until this 
is known, bartering of millfeed for pro- 
teins continues. The ratio of soya-for- 
millfeed has been anywhere from 3-to-1 to 


§-to-1, but predictions are that this ratio 
will narrow before long to not to exceed 
2-to-1. This is due not to an increased 
amount of soya, but to a lessened amount of 


millfeed, No midds, no bran, no shorts. 
Mill run $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed conditions are static 


with demand exceeding supply consider- 
ably and everything tight due to limited 
feed production. Plants are booked into 
May. Quotations (unchanged): mill run 
$36.30, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$37, ceiling; California prices: $42.08, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices $1 above San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is much want- 
ed and offerings are inadequate for re- 
quirements. Mills are making their sup- 
plies go as far as possible among cus- 
tomers. Exports are prohibited. Quota- 
tions March 23: domestic ceiling, bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straigh¥ cars, Mon- 
treal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all millfeeds is 
keen and supplies are far short of require- 
ments. Practically all of the output from 
western mills is going to eastern Canada. 


Quotations: Manitoba and Alberta bran $28, 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50. shorts 
$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators 


and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues to 
exceed available supplies and strict ra- 
tioning is being adhered to by dealers 
in this territory. Reduction by 10% of the 
amount of wheat to be made available to 
millers is bound to cut down available 
supplies of millfeed and create new prob- 
lems for dealer outlets. Further, if high- 
er bran extraction in bread flour is en- 
forced, the’ supply of bran and shorts will 
be considerably reduced for livestock and 
poultry feeding. Prices are unchanged at 
ceiling levels, cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Pittsburgh: Rye: flour sales are continu- 
ing at low ebb. Small lots to satisfy 
current needs are the rule. Further con- 
fusion in deciding to/ add to their small 
rye flour stocks on hand, resulted from 
the higher prices quoted the past week. 
Rye flour, fancy white $6.30@6.40, medium 
$6.20 @6.30. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is very 
heavy but supplies are light and far in 
arrears of demand. Prices are very firm. 
Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$6.30, medium $6.20, dark $5.80. 

Philadelphia: Market for rye flour ruled 
firm and higher last week. Offerings. are 
light, but there is no snap to the demand, 
with inquiry spotty and buyers cautious. 
Most sales in small lots to take care of 
immediate needs. White patent $6.15@ 
6.35. 

Minneapolis: May rye advanced about 3c 
last week, and the premium on cash grain 
another 6@7c. Milling demand for the 
grain is keen, and good varieties bring 
anywhere from 27c to 34c bu premium 
over the future. 

Naturally, the strength is causing buy- 
ers to limit purchases to immediate needs, 
so current sales are light. But they are 








wondering about their June-July-Augus 
requirements. Millers will not book any. 
thing for this shipment. All their cop. 
tracts must be closed by May 31. Some 
bakers are asking if mills cannot mak, 
flour for them ahead of the time th, 
ceiling on the grain takes effect, and stor 
it in public warehouses for them, but thi, 
is not practicable. One suggestion is that 
buyers could perhaps buy the grain them. 
selves, store it in elevators and take fe. 
ceipt for same, and then have mills ering 
it as needed, paying an agreed-upon cop. 
version ‘charge for the processing. This 
might work out, but the mills do not 
want to have any part in the grain pur. 
chase transaction. 

Quotations again higher. Pure’ white 
rye flour $6@6.10 sack, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $5.80@5.90, pure dark $5. 40@ 
5.55. 


New York: Sales of rye flour are re. 
ported in several channels as buyers at. 
tempt to build up heavier stocks in anticj. 
pation of later lack of supplies. Although 
the range is wide, sales are at its lowe 
end with higher figures purely nominaj, 
Pure white patents $6.21@6.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.15, medium 
dark $5.30, Wisconsin pure straight $6.40, 
Wisconsin white patent $6.8 

Chicago: Rye flour prices dieia again 
last week and this was not conducive 
to buying. As a result, sales were widely 
scattered and as a rule in smaller lots, 


Shipping directions, however, continued 
good. White patent rye $5.85@6.21, me. 
dium $5.70@5.84, dark $4.55@65.40. 

St. Louis: Prices were 16c lower last 
week. Sales and shipping directions were 
slow. Pure white flour $5.79, medium 
$5.69, dark $5.19, rye meal $5.44, 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in- store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 16, 1946, and March 17, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted) : 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, 

16 17 16 17 

1946 1945 1946 1946 
WROY o0.c ce és 40,586 110,635 4,919 17,150 
COGR. in. c 49 oe 26,206 21,039 ae bare 
eee are a 26,969 10,730 751 ~=—s:1,06) 
, REVERT 3,066 10,636 117 46 
Barley <...... 12,294 24,087 475 394 
Flaxseed 4,315 1,621 : 

Soybeans 14,721 18,180 


Stock of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 16 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 106,000 bus 
(109,000); soybeans, none. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago,. Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


2 9 16 23 
Five mills ... 36,567 34,269 32,846 *28,847 


*Four mills. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. May July May July May July May July 
March 19 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% as veer 
March 20 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
March 21 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
March 22 175% 175% 183% 183% 1735 173% 166% 
March 23 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
March 25 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
o—CORN—7" r RYE .) c OATS———_. 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 19 121% 121% 218% 148% 207 Pr} 83 80% 79 76% 
March 20 121% 121% 2185 148% 206% eee 83 80% 718% 15% 
March 21 121% 121% 219% 148% 207 eas 83 80% 79 716% 
March 22 121% 121% 219% 148% 207% ewe 83 81% 79 77% 
March 23 121% 121% 221% 148% 210% Tees 83 81% 79 11% 
March 25 121% 121% eee 148% 209% rere 83 80% 79 76 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date March 16, and corresponding 


c—Wheat—_  -——Corn—_7. a Sosa” ahaa” c-Barley- 


date of a year ago: 





1946 1945 1946 1945 -1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 
Baltimore ............ 1,751 1,130 86 99 2,247 7 1,140 55 

NE a: 6 #5 bib 6 0°86 @ io 442 oa ae a-< on o4 ion £% ie . 
I rs Pevres Caine 909 4,776 1,364 48 3,103 2,467 ig 509-294 3,315 

OME ig cova etek ite pe 84 er ei te Se 
CUE ok Si eac ss. 571 2,844 9,772 5,906 2,323 600 669 7,978 433 10,271 
eee fe 107 .. 1,449 ae * ie 70 7 : 
SE oa bs cia 5,199 10,989 221 1,658 3,551 4,802 3. 376 1,348 651 
Fort Worth ........ 3,245 9,255 91 154 631 153. we 37 93 32 
Galveston ............ 2,126 1,277 5 121 rz ay <4 4 - 
Hutchingon .......6.. 2,183 8,047 e aa 528 os a ee 98 Ee 
Indianapolis ......... 766 702 1,530 1,092 328 60 a3 23 7 82 
Kansas City ........ 7,181 21,630 2,261 2,351 500 36 162 298 349 738 
Milwaukee ........... “S 419 840 71 120 4 Sd .. 3,558 62 
Minneapolis .......... 1,058 12,348 1,458 1,413 7,369 932 672 1,085 3,969 4,826 
New Orleans ........ 1,004 470 98 114 108 33 31 .@ .. o- ae 
New York ........... 86 117 12 495 a 68 * P e 
MM nee eect ais 2,728 7,196 2,453 2,086 1,631 129 50 32 308 343 
OEE oy ie eae ee ee OFS ne 5 376 299 a AY ‘a ev ee °° 
Philadelphia ......... 1,219 465. 661 338 178 28 184 od ¥ 83 
SY eee 1,116 1,860 1,934 1,157 1,103 112 7 36 2 «2 
Sioux City ........... 26 352 »=—«66 191 210 35 “a 4 6 9 
SE Deen. 2. 1,266 2,301 557 1,086 603 56 + 15 1604 
SNINEE Coe-, ofits le ait 799 4,528 4 13 10 5 i a > a 
BEE Pesce We veséicred ee 6 «a ‘ Py + ae 
—— 
UNM 25 ihc s cco’ Gee 33,675 92,396 24,181 19,724 24,510 9,941 3,004 10,517 10,509 20,573 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MIL LING CO 


ELLINWOOD, 
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CAKE FLOURS 





Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 










FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest — Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


1 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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FEDERATION PROTESTS 
CEILING ACTION 

Washington, D. C.—Acting on be- 
half of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Herman Fakler, Washington 
representative, has written in pro- 
test over the government action in 
increasing the ceiling price on wheat 
immediately after the March subsidy 
rate had been determined by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. C. B. 
Henderson, RFC chief has replied to 
Mr. Fakler, stating that the RFC de- 
cision was taken prior to the ceiling 
increase and without knowledge that 
a wheat price advance was contem- 
plated. The federation protest was 
also directed to Chester Bowles, 
stabilization director, Paul Porter, 
OPA chief, and Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, none of 
whom have replied. 





NATIONAL TEA REPORTS 
DROP IN 1945 PROFITS 


Chicago, Ill.—Sales of the Nation- 
al Tea Co. reached new high records 
during the year ended Dec. 31, 1945, 
but net profits declined, according to 
the annual report of R. V. Rasmus- 
sen, president. ; 

Sales totaled $106,868,995, against 
$99,870,470 in 1944, an increase of 
7%. Net profit in 1945 was $943,- 
058 equal after preferred dividends 
to $1.33 a share compared to $1,066,- 
663, or $1.59 a share in 1944. Profits 
before federal taxes were the highest 
since 1929, but the company was sub- 
jected to the excess profits tax last 
year for the first time, and on a share 
basis combined federal income and 
excess profits taxes amounted to $1.38, 
compared to $1.12 in 1944. 

The National Tea Co. is continuing 
the elimination of its smaller stores 
and is concentrating on large self- 
service complete food markets. Mr. 
Rasmussen stated in his report that 
the company in 1945 had sold retail 
store properties at a loss of $279,854, 
and this loss had been deducted in ar- 
riving at the year’s profits. 

The company spent, in 1945, the 
sum of $899,535 for repairs, remodel- 
ing, enlarging and rehabilitating its 
stores, markets and equipment, an in- 
crease of $294,311 from 1944. It al- 
so invested $757,184 in new capital 
assets. It had 749 stores in opera- 
tion at the end of 1945, compared 
with 827 a year ago. Its inventories 
increased from $6,666,419 in 1944 to 
$9,521,040 last year, and the com- 
pany’s working capital rose to $2,- 
716,772. . 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. BREAD DELIVERIES 
TO FRANCE ADEQUATE 


Paris, France. — Christian Pineau, 
former Minister of Food and Sup- 
plies, addressed the Constituent As- 
sembly in his own defense recently, 
and exonerated the United States of 
all responsibility for the present 
bread crisis in France. 

He said that Ambassador Jeffer- 
son Caffery’s report answering re- 
peated statements in the French 
press that American shipments were 
inadequate had been correct in ev- 
ery respect. He confirmed that the 
United States had met the French 
estimates of last July and had sev- 
eral times increased wheat exports 
at the French government’s request. 

M. Pineau added that any delays 
in deliveries from the United States 
had resulted from the French deci- 
sion to give shipping priorities to 
coal. 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA »* 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” . MONTREAL, CANADA 


























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL bal CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
- “Citadel” 


‘Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
































CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


eS yr ae ee ee 





ome 








Cable 

Address— 
*‘Mapleshaw, 
Toronto, 
Canada 








Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO - NEW YORK VANCOUVER. 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Weétern Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS = 


yo First visited by Sieur de Monts and 

' ; N Champlain in 1604, settled by the 

L ® British in 1758, and incorporated under 

4 4 4 Royal charter in 1785, Saint John is the 
largest city in New Brunswick: 

Situated at the mouth of the Saint 

C7 x - AT W e S af John River, one of the chief attractions 

is the world famous reversing falls. The 

river enters the harbour through a rocky 

TT L rE gorge at low tide with a considerable 

R A drop. At high tide the waters turn, rise 

in the gorge and run in the opposite 


direction. The  paocmeiag is caused by 
M A i T L A N D the special rock formation at the river 


mouth and the abnormally high tides of 


the Bay of Fundy. 
H U R '@) N Distributing and manufacturing centre 


it is one of Canada’s important East 
Coast Ports—vital in the export trade 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED Pe ee ae 


CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


SBR BAL OS NES 88 EROS MN OE NOE A i a Pa ee 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


‘BAGS BAGS BAGS | 
JUTE COTTON ; 
. BAGS . BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


i a" Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited fk. Be | 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


~ 
ie Sy 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





“HASTINGS” ae CABLE CODES 
Montreal SK USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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3 oATS - WHEAT-Heg 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 
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Mit at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


FOL ad ne ba Te 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 












Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain BExchang< 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Since 1857 


James! Hickardsen & Sons 


Z 4 M / CF a 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 




















WINNIPEG + CANADA Fi 
\, Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: t comacetaak Se 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 












CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


| | OATMEAL 
|: : 






VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAV SASKATOC 


MBERSTONE «+ MONTREA * MONCTON 























Cable Address: ‘"WoLmacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











——— 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








aggre. ae ee 
ms OG. PRA 2 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS — | 
6S Kingr Street, Eust 
PORONTO, CANADA | 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 














SPILLERS LIMITED | 


Millers of the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 482 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e * 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 














“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











“Golden Loaf” m«'sou 





HUBERT J. HORAN 














The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out — roreicn RT_OQUR vomsnic 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 31st and Chestnut Streets 
Lake City, Minn. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
ee 
The Williams Bros. Co. PEEK BR O S 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. “ 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western Fi lour B roker s 
Reserve’ 'and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 




















An Irishman from a little town in 
upstate New York once spent a glori- 
ous two-weeks vacation in New York 
City. When he went home he held 
his children spellbound with tales of 
the great town. 

“Why, father,” said one, “I should 
think you’d have been scared you’d 
get lost!” 

“And how could I be lost,” he de- 
manded, “when I didn’t care where 


I was!” 
¢?¢¢ 


“I suppose you're still angry be- 
cause I came home last night with a 
black eye?” 

“Maybe you’ve forgotten, but when 
you came home last night you didn’t 
have that black eye.” 


¢¢¢ 
Young Student at Agricultural Col- 
lege (to an old farmer) — Do you 


know your methods of cultivation are 
a hundred years behind the time? 
(looking around) Why I’d be sur- 
prised if you made a dollar out of the 
oats in that field. 

Farmer—So would I. It’s wheat. 


¢¢¢ 


‘I hear your son is_ studying 
dentistry. I thought he was going to 
be an ear specialist.” 

“He was, till I reminded him that 
man has 32 teeth, but only two 


ears.” 
S a A 2 


Hubby: “What are you planning to 
do tonight, darling?” 

Darling: “Nothing special. TI’'ll 
probably write a letter or two, listen 
to the radio and so on.” 

Hubby: “Well, when you get to the 
‘so on’ don’t forget my shirt button.” 


?¢¢ 


Two men were brought before a 
judge for fighting in the street. 

“Couldn’t this case be settled out 
of court?” asked the judge. 

“That’s what we were doing,” an- 
swered one of the combatants, “when 
the cop pinched us.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


We chatted with a friend of ours 
the other day about music. 

Friend: We've become a_ very 
musical family. My son is learning 
to play the saxophone, another son 
is taking up the trumpet, one daugh- 
ter is trying out her voice, another 
is learning to play the accordion, 
and my wife is brushing up on the 
piano. 

We: And what are you learning? 

Friend (sadly): I’m learning to 


bear it. 
¢¢¢ 


The nice old lady smiled. at the 
little girl who had been left in 
charge of the cake shop. 

“Don’t you sometimes feel tempted 
to eat one of the cream puffs, my 
dear?” she asked. 

The little girl was quite shocked. 
“Of course not. That would be steal- 
ang. I only lick them.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


———J 








Francis M. Franco | 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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S. R. STRISIK Co, 


Flour Mill Agents 


* Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
-Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mgr. - 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 
itt 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ny 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 


= 
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Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 


DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 
Lamar, Colorado 








Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 
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is 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 













M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
PLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street 


| 
| GLASGOW, C, 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracu,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
, 52, Mark Lane, 


COVENTRY, ‘SHEPPARD & «CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E.CG.3 | 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. “'GraINs,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


} Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Hes'enfeld,’’ Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. | GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

OCorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





| 


GLASGOW | 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,"’ Glasgow 


| 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


 LOKEN | & co. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Chase National Bank of aes City 
Reference: of New York, 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Midland Bank, Ltd., Cs iit & 
‘“Witburg”’ Amsterdam Princes St., London 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


ren Gast AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
a a Norway, Sweden 
Flours - Offals - etabet Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’' Oslo 








Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND Skippergt. 7 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections Cable Address: 








HARRIS BROS. &CO. ( Grain) Ltd. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON 8 & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








94 Meent 


Cable Address: 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam Cable address: 


WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 





Established 1899 Buy and Sell 


Through 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS W A N Rg A D S 
OSLO, NORWAY sede 
’ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo’”’ and ‘Mobil’ 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


1. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





— 
‘Low Grades ans Second Clears 







GRAIN PRODUCTS FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


FLOUR 








Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840 So.UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “OzntuRY” 

















gi of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Gerdes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semelina 
Representing Highest Clase Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Like the Cop on the Beat 


Like the cop on the beat your N-A 












































eee a Serviceman is always at your call. Most of 
reeteeey a his visits are just routine — routine because 
7 he’s always there and the little troubles 
“a don't have a chance to get big—but whether 
mr" « routine or emergency, he’s YOUR service- 
oer ts man — always ready to answer your call 
ee on any problem in maturing, bleaching or 
fat... enriching. 
Stee . Take this call for instance — it was what 
ee you might call an emergency since it came 
cere in the middle of the night, but — because the 
3 N-A man knew his business and fixed the 
. ° trouble without fuss or excitement — it was 
ear not very spectacular. It’s just another exam- 
ar. ple of the many ways that N-A Flour Service 
. & can help make your job easier, your product 
Miller’ better and your costs lower. 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits 
among city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
according to a test survey made 
last year in six midwestern rural 
and urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food 
diaries used in this study shows 
that rural children’s diets are, in 


the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, or need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 


effort of school, home and com- 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle— 
that availability of food is not a 
primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 

A program to help teachers edu- 
cate all our children in better 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address: 


Mills, Inc. 
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Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil orVitamin D concentrate 


_ One of a series of 
in educational, 
Magazines 


General Mills Nutrition 
helps to establish grain 


Th their Prop 


ads appearing 
medical and health 
Which reports on the 
Program and 
Product foods 
er place in the diet. 














